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PROFITABLE HORSE BREEDING 


E. T. RIDDICK 


So much has been said about the loss in horse breeding for 
this country in the last three or four years, that the farmer of 
to-day is likely to lose sight of the fact that he is not alone in 
closing his breeding operations. It is just as well for the 
farmer to use nares for his farm work as geldings. Judged 
from my own experience, they are more imtelligent, quieter, 
and can stand the strain of the’ hard work, taken altogether, 
better than geldings. The trouble has been heretofore that 
with the profit to be had in horse breeding, every sort and 
kind of mare, after she has been completely ruined for farm or 
road work, has beet relegated to the breeding ranks. When 
the farmer could secure $75 to $100 for a horse four or five 
years old, it certainly paid him better to raise that animal 
than a steer. The demand for this class (horses), owing to the 
introduction of 
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ing the fitting and the expenses of handling to the dealer. It is 
true that the dealer makes a large profit, but what of that, if we 
can sell to him at a profit ourselves. There is an old saying 
of ‘‘let other people make something, and they will come to 
buy again.’’ It isa good business maxim, and one that will 
pay the farmer to think over. 

The accompanying illustration shows the result of a cross 
of the hackney on the trotting bred mare, such as is found in 
hundreds of farming districts in this country. She was used 
on the farm until he was four years old, after that she 
was sold to a New York dealer; he fitted her up and re- 
sold her for $1160. The price paid to the farmer was 
$400; many will say that the dealer secured. the biggest 
share of the profits, but it is not so. The care and the 
knowledge required to fit and manner a horse for the first- 
class city trade is something for which the farmer is not pre- 
pared, either by training or facilities. Four hundred dollars is 
a good price to be 





electricity and ca- 
bles for hauling 
the street cars of 
our cities, is prac- 
tically over and 
will never come 
again, but the de- 
mand for first-class 
horses of all kinds 
is to-day greater 
than it ever has 


been. Prices are 
to-day 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent 
higher than they 


have been in the 
last five years. All 
dealers in horses 
are complaining 
of the scarcity,’ 
and say with 
one accord that it 
is almost impossi- 
ble to find animals 
suitable for their 
markets. The av- 
erage man who 
buys a horse for 
his own use before 
a carriage for his 
family in the city, 








realized for a four- 
year-old horse, and 
atthis price, with 
good luck, no farm- 
er could ask any 
better business. 
Another fact that 
is to be taken in- 
to consideration, is 
that raising horses 
is the easiest way 
to keep the boys 
on the farm. Every 
boy has an innate 
love for a_ horse, 
and if he is given 
a colt to break, he 
has reached the 
very hight of hap- 
piness. Don’t stop 
breeding, but 
breed only the 
best; choose your 
mares with care, 
and then look 
around for a suita- 
ble sire. You are 
simply laying up, 
by following this 
course, a big bank 
account, and one 








wants first, beauty, 
then size, man- 
ners, and a little 
speed; for I helieve all Americans like a little speed. The 
law to-day prevents anyone in New York city driving any 
faster than six miles an hour, and eight miles in Central park; 
understanding this, we will see that speed is a secondary con- 
sideration, and that people want a strong horse of good action, 
great beauty and fine manners; for this they are willing to pay 
high prices, and the time is right at hand when the farmer 
who has this sort will not have to go hunting for buyers, 
but they willcome to him. My experience in breeding has 
been that to secure the ideal harness horse, the cross of the 
hackney of good individuality and plenty of back blood, on the 
American trotting mares, makes the finest horse for driving that 
this, or any other country, can produce ; it certainly brings the top 
prices. Such a horse can be used on the farm until he is three or 
four years old, and then sold to a dealer for good prices, leav- 


A CROSS OF THE HACKNEY 


ON A TROTTING BRED MARE 


that will soon re- 
pay all the trouble. 

Steer Feeding.—While dairying is undoubtedly the most 
profitable for those conveniently situated, there is still money 
in beef raising if a good quality of meat is produced. Beef 
cattle are not as good as they were'a few years ago, as less at- 
tention has been paid to beef quality. Much Wisconsin beef 
is produced at a loss. An animal which puts most of its meat 
on the outside is desirable. A dairy animal will not make 
good beef. If a scrub animal which sells for 3 1-2c just pays 
expenses, a good beet animal which will sell for 4c yieldsa 
good profit. My experience has been mostly with Shorthorns. 
As with dairy animals, however, it is not so much the breed 
as it is the build. I turn off two-year-olds because they bring 
the highest price and are raised at the least cost per pound. The 
heavy four-year-old is a thing of the past. My cows do some- 
thing at the pail, but I don’t attempt much.—[W. J. Barnes, Wis. 
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CORNSTALK DISEASE IN CATTLE 


At various times and places, cattle have been affected, 
often fatally, when turned into the stalk field late in fall or 
early winter. The trouble is usually called cornstalk disease. 
It frequently causes the death of the animal before its pres- 
ence is suspected. Cattle perfectly well at night are found 
dead in the morning. Usually all the animals which died in a 
herd perish in a single night, or at longest, within a few days 
after the first death has occurred. It is believed to be invari- 
ably fatal. The affection is restricted to those sections of the 
United States where the farmers harvest their corn by picking 
it from the standing stalks, after which the cattle are turned 
into the field. It is known to have existed in the Mississippi val- 
ley for over forty years. Various theories, formulated by farm- 
ers, cattle raisers and local veterinarians, have been assigned, 
but they are based on a limited number of outbreaks. Certain 
of them, however, have appeared to possess a _ greater or less 
degree of probability. They are as follows: 

1i—A lack of salt and insufficient supply of water. 

2—Feeding the cornstalks without an admixture of other 
food, such as hay, straw, grain or pasture grass. 

3—The inpaction of the third stomach (omasum), due to 
overfeeding upon dry cornstalk. 

4—The eating of corn smut. 

5—A species of bacteria found in a disease of corn, known 
as corn blight, or the Burrill disease. 

The first three of these theories are of popular origin and 
have not been supported by general experience, as investigations 
have shown. The smut theory has many adherents. The germ 
theory advanced by Billings is considered by many a true ex- 
planation of this disease. Investigations by the animal 
bureau of the department of agriculture, however, have failed 
to confirm any of the theories. Special investigations were in- 
stituted and arrangements were made with the state experi- 
ment station of Iowa whereby the investigations were to be 
carried out in that great corn state. Stock raisers and farmers 
were asked to report at once the presence of the disease among 
their stock. The work was attended with many difficulties, 
as it was impossible in most cases to get to the animals before 
death, or even before decomposition had advanced consider- 
ably. 

The results of the investigation were negative. The very 
conditions under which the cornstalk disease has been found 
to occur are not in accord with the observed facts. The view 
that smut causes the death of cattle cannot be entertained, as 
experimental evidence shows that it can be eaten by stock 
without bad results. The germ theory is equally untenable, as 
cattle were fed stalks affected with the Burrill disease, and 
they proved to be wholesome food. Careful microscopic inves- 
tigation of both flesh and blood from a number of diseased an- 
imals, for the purpose of determining whether déath was 
due to minute parasitic organism, has invariably given negative 
results. Where death occurs within twenty-four horrs after cattle 
are turned into the fields, it is highly probable that the cause 
is due to mechanical interference. The fatal condition known 
as hoven, due to the overloading of the rumen with solid food, 
or formation of gases from fermentation of various foods, is 
presumably the cause of many deaths which oceur within a 
few hours. The impaction of the third stomach is occasionally 
the cause of death in cattle fed upon dry feed. This condi- 
tion, however, occurs while cattle are being fed continuously 
on dry feed other than stalks. There are many deaths which 
cannot be explained and which are popularly described as due 
to cornstalk disease. Investigations indicate that the deaths 
are due to a poison. The exact nature of the poisonous sub- 
stance has not yet been determined. It is also not clear 
whether the fatality is due to excessive quantity of the poison 
or to an unusual susceptibility on the part of certain animals. 
Ordinarily, cattle are turned from scanty pasture to stalk fields, 
and this sudden change to an overabundance of food would 
naturally produce more or less derangement. Possibly the 
large quantities of normal salts in the cornstalks in the animals’ 
stomachs the first days, cause the disastrous effects. The Kan- 
sas experiment station found recently that cattle fed upon corn 
fodder taken from certain soils which contained large quanti- 
ties of nitrate of potash, died from the effect of the potash. 

The rapid course of this disease makes prevention the only 
practical remedy. It appears in widely separated herds. The 
disease is not contagious. In localities where corn is cut and 
shocked and husked from the shock, the disease has disap- 
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peared, The practice of cutting cornstalks is becoming com- 
mon in many of the western states, and the losses are growing 
less each year. The only method of prevention, then, is for 
farmers to cut their corn when ripe, cure the stalks in the 
shock, and feed them to the cattle. This not only prevents the 
disease, but the fodder thus secured is much more valuable 
than that left standing in the field. Prof Mayo of the Kansas 
agricultural college, thinks that the losses can be reduced to 
the minimum by observing the following precautions: 1—Cat- 
tle should never be turned on stalks hungry or thirsty. While 
in the field water frequently with good water. 2—Start them 
in gradually, allowing to remain a half hour the first day, then 
increasing the time. It is an excellent pian to feed cattle ten 
days on cornstalks before turning them into the stalk field. 3 
—Cattle pastured on stalks should have some nutritious and 
laxative food, in addition to the dry stalks. Access to salt at 
all times is desirable. 





RELIEVING CHOKED CATTLE 
DR D. MCINTOSH 

Choking in cattle is usually caused by swallowing a potato, 
apple, piece of turnip or carrot,*or a piece of corncob. No 
matter what part of the gullet it is lodged in, it causes great 
distress. The animal coughs, saliva runs from the mouth; eyes 
bulge out, back is arched and bloating also takes place. If it is 
in the upper part of the gullet, the animal soon dies from suffo- 
cation. If it is in the middle or lower part, the animal may 
live for several days. If it is in the upper part of the gullet, 
give a little oil and then rub the hand up and down the throat 
to scatter the accumulation. It may be necessary to give a 
little oil several times, and continue the rubbing, as it may 
take some time to overcome the choking. In case no oil is 
at hand, a similar attempt may be made by pouring down 
some water. 

If the obstruction cannot be forced up or down by oiling 
and rubbing the gullet, use a probang, which is made of spiral 
wire covered with leather, and which will bend with the neck. 
There is also a gag to put inthe mouth, with a hole in the cen- 
ter through which the probang passes. Oil the probang and 
let one man take hold of the animal’s horns or ears, while 
another passes the probang through a hole in the gag and back 
into the gullet. Press gently until the object is felt, then by 
steady pressure it will pass into the stomach. Too much force 
should not be used in case of rupturing the gullet. No un- 
yielding article should be pressed down the gullet, as it is al- 
most sure to rupture it. If a probang is not convenient, take a 
piece of rope about to 1 inch in diameter, frizz out a little 
of the end, and tie a piece of string around it to form a soft 
knot, grease this well and it will supply the place of a _ pro- 
bang. ‘ 

In cases where an animal cannot be relieved by this treat- 
ment, cut down on the gullet with a knife, making an incision 
and removing the material. Clean the wound and bring the 
edges of the gullet together firmly with silk thread or catgut, 
letting the ends hang out of the external wound, 
bring the edges of the skin together, put a bandage 
around and keep it wet with cold water for twenty-four 
hours, and it will usually heal. Give the animal soft food for 
some days, or if a probang was used and the gullet not cut, 
give soft food two or three days. 





Safety Device for Barn Grain Bins.—ITundreds of horses and 

cattle have been ruined by getting loose from their stalls and 

finding the stable grain 

pin open, when they would 

proceed to eat inordi- 

nately. It is the most nat. 

ural thing in the world to 

open the lid of the ordina- 

ry grain box, or bin, and 

then to leave it open. The 

only safety lies in some 

device that will not let the covers open past the perpendicular 

line,—compelling one to hold it open while he dips out the 

grain. Such a device is shown in the sketch. Such a ‘‘stop’’ 

should be nailed upon either end of the box. The same end 

an be secured, if the cover opens back against a wall, by nail- 

ing a piece of board to the wall, that will keep the cover from 
coming back past the perpendicular. 
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IRRIGATION FARMING BY WATER WHEELS 


A. A. BATCHELLER, WASHINGTON 


Where water has to be raised a given hight to be useful for 
irrigation purposes, no power is as cheap and economical to 
maintain as water power, provided a steady flow in a good lo- 
cality can be obtained, either by a current or head. One kind 
of a current wheel is ‘shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This wheel was erected by Ben Rosencrance in 1895 on the 
east bank of the Yakima river, three miles from where it dis- 
charges into the Columbia. 

The wheel is known as a ‘‘bucket current wheel.’’ It is 
thirty feet in diameter, sixteen feet wide, andat extreme low 
water will lift the water twenty-six feet high. The paddles 
are two feet wide, and placed nearly four feet apart, making 
twenty-four paddles, and to each paddle are attached two 
buckets, one at each end, giving the wheel forty-eight buckets. 
The current that drives this wheel has an average velocity of 
about six miles per hour, giving the wheel an average discharge 
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BUCKET CURRENT WHEEL IN YAKIMA RIVER 

of one hundred buckets, or two hundred cubie feet water per 
minute, sufficient to irrigate five hundred acres. This wheel 
is built of Washington fir. The material is light, except the 
shaft, which is 16x16 inches square, having five-inch steel gud- 
geons three feet long, working upon hardwood bearings lubri- 
cated with water. 

The two piers, as shown in the engraving, are thirteen feet 


high, eight feet wide and twenty-two feet long, the down- 
stream ends being built the same as the up-stream ends. The 


square part of the piers is fourteen feet long. A wing dam, 
125 feet long, was built out into the river, which insures plenty 
of water for the wheel when there is the least flow. The 
wheel, with press, cost $1000. The necessary flumes, ditches, 
etc, to carry the water to the land, tributary to the same, will 
cost about another $1000,making a construction cost of $4 per 
acre. The expense of keeping this plant in repair will be a 
very small yearly water rate per acre for this amount of land. 
Last year 140 acres was irrigated; this year fully 200 acres will 
be under cultivation, irrigated by this wheel. 

Mr Rosencrance is selling his land somewhat on the co-oper- 
ative plan. Each purchaser of land receives an interest in the 
irrigation plant, according to the number of acres purchased, 
and is taxed accordingly for maintenance, which largely can 
be done in work, money being required only when it is neces- 
sary to purchase materials, or skilled labor. This wheel has 
been such a success that a similar wheel, but more than four 
times its size, will be built this season four miles below the one 
now in operation. 





To Dig a Well Through Quicksand quickly and safely, it is 
necessary to have curbing in sections of convenient length, 
< = large enough in diameter for a man to work 

in easily, and smooth enough on the outside 
to settle down with its own weight, as the 
well is lowered. W. P. Hockley does this 
work very quickly by using a wooden cylin- 
der of 32 in diameter, made from 1t 1-2x3 in 
stuff, with two old tires as hoops to each 
seven-foot section. As one section is low- 
47, ered below the surface of the ground, an- 
, other was put on, and so on to the required 
depth. This method is cheap, durable and 
, perfectly safe, and if generally used, fewer 
// instances of suffocation in well digging will 
be reported. The curbing should be made 

| large enough in Ciameter for a man to work 
WELL PROTECTOR in easily when digging the well, but shouid 
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not be more than six to eight feet long, for ease in removing 
the earth when a new one is put on. If the material used for 
staves is sawed with ordinary straightness, it will not be nec- 
essary to bevel the edges together.—[Merritt M. Clark. 





AN APPLE STORAGE HOUSE 





My fruit house, shown in the accompanying engraving, is 
42x26 ft and 164 ft high, the lower story 10 ft; walls six inches 
thick, filled with sawdust; balloon frame built by myself and 
sons. At first | intended it only as aplace to store apples 
while picking and packing; but now we keep them until we 
get ready to ship, which is generally well along in the winter. 
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A YORK STATE APPLE STORAGE BARN 


The apples are stored in barrels, one above another, fitting the 
chines well together so vermin will not molest. When ready 
to pack, they are emptied on a table and carefully assorted. 
When picking, we put only such apples in as are worth saving; 
the second quality we ship to a canning establishment, and 
sell cider apples as soon as gathered. It will pay all who have 
much of an orchard to build a fruit house. It makes one inde- 
pendent of dealers; but I am something of a dealer myself, so 
must not be too hard on the craft. [How Mr Dougal has made 
his young orchard pay nearly $10,000 will be the subject of 
another article. ] 





A SUGGESTION FOR AN ENTRANCE DRIVEWAY 


WEBB DONNELL 


The acccompanying illustration shows an unusual, but ar- 
tistic, form of entrance driveway. The highway is separated 
from the adjoining grounds by a hedge, the opening through 
which is flanked at one side by a tree, and on the other by a 
huge boulder, both objects which are entirely harmonious with . 





ARTISTIC FARM ENTRANCE 


the landscape and with nature generally—something that can- 
not be said of all the bounds to driveway entrances that one 
If one has a name for his place, it can very appropriately 
be cut upon the outer face of the boulder. The same arrange- 
ment could be used very effectively for a footpath entrance 
In this case, the boulder may not occupy so much ground space, 
but have an equal hight with the boulder suited for a carriage 
entrance. : 


sees. 
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TO GET FANCY PRICES FOR FARM PORK 


A. A. SOUTHWICK 


Present and recent low prices for pork only suggest a dif- 
ferent method of the disposal of the product. The cost of 
production at the present time is low, and my own experience 
teaches me that with this feature in their favor, farmers can 
arrange to make pork raising mean more to them, so far as 
dollars and cents is concerned, than ever before. A poor hog 
is expensive at any and all times to the feeder, and never will 
return in his carcass the value he has cost. Keep pigs that 
will be ready for slaughter any time after three months of age, 
and that will make the choicest family pork. 

The pig ready for market, the question comes up how to 
get the most dollars out of him. This can be accomplished by 
dealing directly with the consumer, and in no other way can 
this feature bé gained. Well-to-do families in our large vil- 
lages are only too glad to secure a supply of home-fattened 
pork at a price well in advance of the western product. Like 
every other branch of farming, the highest success cannot be 
gained without some effort on the part of the farmer to get 
desirable customers. The best customers desire the carcass 
neatly cut up ready for use. This would be a new feature 
with many farmers, but it would mean a good many extra doi- 
lars to those who will persevere in working up such a trade as 
this. This plan, to a large extent, does away with the compe- 
tition with western pork. It is certain that wholesalers will 
not interest themselves in the disposal of the home-grown 
product, and rarely will the smaller marketman pay any ad- 
vance, claiming that the western is more desirable in every 
respect. 

The advantages ef pig raising to the farm are many. 
Much material, containing much and desirable feeding value, 
can be used in the pigpen, with marked profit, which would 
otherwise go to waste, and the farmer never would appreciate 
a money benefit only for his pigs. Manure of the highest 
quality for plowing under accumulates rapidly in the pigpen 
if kept supplied with the proper material, such as weeds, sods 
and grass in summer, and a plenty of bedding in winter. Do 
not allow the business to dwindle, as has the good old-time 
sheep industry, but push it for all it is worth. 





AN EXTENSIVE BEET GROWER’S EXPERIENCE 


JAMES BARDIN, MONTEREY COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


I notice that in printing the report of my experience with 
sugar beets in 1892, which was originally presented to the Sa- 
linas farmers’ convention, you say it would be more interest- 
ing if the figures for the years succeeding were also given. 
This cannot be done, because in 1893 and 1895, I was not di- 
rectly interested in sugar beets. In 1894, I planted 450 acres 
to this crop, but the land was not in good condition, some was 
new land that had been cleared off but one year, and some 
had been planted to crops which the beet does not follow well, 
and for these reasons my yield on the whole 450 acres was 
only an average of 130% tons per acre dressed weight. 

This season, however, I have 260 acres, which at this writ- 
ing (Sept 28) is all harvested, and has averaged between six- 
teen and seventeen tons for the whole tract. One of these 
fields of eighty acres yielded twenty-five tons of dressed beets 
per acre. Another field of 100 acres, planted a month later, 
made not more than eight or nine tons. I think, however, if 
the season had been favorable, the whole 260 acres would have 
averaged twenty-five tons, but it has been extremely dry here. 
I planted the eighty-acre field the first week in March, but did 
not finish the other lot until the latter part of April. 

We are twenty miles from the Watsonville factory, the 
freight costing fifty cents per ton, and farmers have to load 
the beets on the cars. Our farmers generally contract with la- 
borers (usually Chinese «r Japafiese) to care for the beets after 
they come up, ineluding hoeing, thinning, topping and loading 
in the wagons, the price for which is from ninety cents to $1.25 
per ton, according to the character of the land. We are per- 
fectly satisfied with this crop as a profit earner when sold at 
$4 per ton. It will be remembered that my 1892 crop sold at 
$5 per ton, but expenses are about a dollar a ton less now than 
then. That ’92 crop made twenty-seven tons per acre and 
netted $59.33 per acre profit. 





Waxed Cloth for Budding.—The waxed cloth which is widely 
used for binding buds, is made by painting thin cotton cloth with 
hot grafting wax. The wax has to be heated until quite thin 
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so that it will flow well with a brush, the cloth being stretched 
on a board. When cool, cut or tear the cloth into strips about 
an inch wide and roll up likea ball of ribbon, to keep from 
drying. In using, the heat of the hand is usually suflicient to 
make it flexible. 





BURYING A STONE WALL, AND DRAINING LAND 


Many farms in New England and the provinces are made 
unsightly by long rows of stone walls or fences, that in many 
cases divide fields 1n a way to greatly increase the labor of 
cultivation, while at the same time harboring bushes, weeds 
To get rid of these old stone walls, without too 
Where there are 


and animals. 
much labor and expense, is often a problem. 


deep ravines, one can sometimes haul the rock away and fill 
these when the ground is frozen, but that is expensive, and 
more often near-by ravines do not exist. Making a stone drain 
is one good way to utilize these old walls, and at the same 
time clear the land for the better work of the plow, mower 
and other tools. Where the drain can be advantageously dug 
alongside the wall, the expense of getting rid of the wall will 
be small, and the advantage gained not a little. A ditch 
should be dug large enough so that a drain can be laid in the 
bottom with the most suitable rocks in the wall, and the rest 
piled on top of the drain, and enough space left for free plow- 
ing. Much of the earth can be thrown out with a plow. Scat- 
ter loose hay over the stones to prevent soil working down; by 
the time it is rotted, the earth will have become compact. 
Thoroughly plow the land where the fence was removed. 





Outiook for Higher Cottonseed Meal.—Prices of this important 
feed stuff have advanced $1 to $2 per ton in the past month, with 
the undertone one of strength, and a disposition on the part of 
cottonseed crushers in the south to demand still higher figures. 
Special investigation which we are now making reveals the 
fact that cottonseed oil mills are getting a relatively small sup- 
ply of seed. While the ’96 crop of cotton has matured unusu- 
ally early, and the movement of the staple has been very large 
compared with former seasons, actual deliveries of seed at the 
mills are small, and our advices from the mills uniformly in- 
dicate an unusually small crush. They maintain that the mar- 
ket for cottonseed oil, which is largely shipped to foreign 
countries, is in such condition that they are not warranted in 
paying high prices for seed, although in many instances this is 
already greater than a year ago. On the other hand, farmers 
living some distance from the railroads cannot afford to haul 
the seed to market for current quotations, and will use it at 
home. Many will feed it to stock, and in addition, the usuai 
large quantity will be used ‘as fertilizer, farmers maintaining 
it is worth more in this way than $9 Sper ton, which is about 
the highest price any of them receive. Should this scant 
movement from first hands continue, it must mean a_ shortage 
in amount of cottonseed meal available for our northern and 
eastern markets, where the price in advancing, as already 
noted. At certain retail markets, especially in New England, 
meal is selling $2 to $3 higher than last season. 

A First-Class Object Lesson for a boy or girl and one calcu- 
lated to teach them patience, forethought and business sense, 
is to let the boy or girl start now a bed of currant cuttings. 
The bushes ought to be trimmed anyway and the trimmings 
make cuttings. Show your boy how to make a cutting bed, 
how to set the cuttings, and give him the future crop of plants. 
It will be a long lesson and a good one, teaching patience, 
skill, foresight and a just sense of the slow but sure processes of 
nature. The crop may not be worth five cents a plant—the 
lesson will be worth to the boy dollars to every cent the plants 
are worth. It is not all of gardening to make plants grow—it 
is something to make a boy grow, too. 
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well as their new address - 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application, 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chance advertising rates, see that departinent. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
82.00 or ss 4d. per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, althouch small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPAN’ 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestend Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
52 Lafayette Place Pontiac Building Eberly Block 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Good Times Coming! 

It looks that way! Crop shortages in 
Europe, India, and the Argentine are creat- 
ing an extraordinary demand in England 
and on the continent for American produce. 
Our exports are increasing so rapidly that 
ocean freight rates have heavily advanced; 
consequently tramp steamers are all racing 
for our coasts to get cargoes. This will bring 
down rates again and insure abundant means 
for transporting our surplus to the other side. 

Prices are advancing all along the line. 
Wheat and oats are higher, so are tobacco and 
cotton, wool is improving, and with last 
year’s extraordinary corn exports now being 
doubled even corn is advancing in the face of 
the biggest crop on record! Reactions are 
probable if prices go up too fast, but even if 
present values are only maintained if means 
millicns upon millions of extra profit to 
American farmers. 

—— 

Good forthe Erie county fair! Excellent 
in every department, it was a financial suc- 
cess without immoral or disgraceful fakirs. 
It truly shows what a county fair may be 
when a God-fearing man like its president, J. 
W. Carter, is at the head. 

———— 

Another new crop that is receiving some 
attention in western Nebraska is chicory, 
which yields from 3 to7 or 8 tons per acre. 





EDITORIAL 


One man expects an acreage of 8 tons per 
acre on a five-acre field this fall, and he says 
he will get $10.50 per ton for it. 


As a rule, colleges opened this fall with in- 
creased attendance. In the face of excep- 
tional business depression, this is remarkable. 
A determination to get an education in spite 
of difficulties 1s certainly a healthful sign, and 
the young men and women, as well as their 
self-sacrificing parents, deserve much credit. 

REARS EAS alanis 

Enthusiastic appreciation of our new cover 
design is expressed in pleasant letters The 
Editor is receiving from many subscribers. 
As one farmer puts it, and he is also highly 
cultured and an art critic of acknowledged re- 
pute: ‘‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is now the 
handsomest magazine on my table, which 
holds about all of the high-priced monthlies, 
while I cannot speak too highly of its con- 


tents.’ 
— 


If the low price of milk wakes up farmers 
to action, 1t will be a blessing in disguise. 
A grand revival is needed, such as we had a 
dozen years ago when the New York milk 
producers’ union became a power, but lost its 
influence by trying to creep before it could 
walk. But we can’t get away from the law 
of supply and demand, however much we im- 
prove details. Decrease supply and prices in- 
crease. Every farmer knows it is easy to talk 
this, but mighty hard to carry it into effect. 

aia 

The excitement among producers of milk 
for the New York market seems to be due 
more to direct violation of contracts by 
creameries than to lower prices. But in these 
cases the ‘‘contract’’ is usually a verbal one, 
and farmers have but little redress. The only 
proper way is for patrons of a proprietary 
creamery or cheese factory to elect a commit- 
tee that shall make a written contract with 
penalties for its violation by either party. 
That puts a ring in the nose of any would-be 


tricksters. 
ee 


The silly proposition is advanced that the 
English government make provision to secret- 
ly buy a year’s supply of breadstuffs, should 
a war cloud of magnitude ever arise. The 
United Kingdom annually raises 40 to 60 mil- 
lion bushels wheat and buys in foreign coun- 
tries another 200 millions. How long would 
it require to learn what is going on should 
such move ever be inaugurated? So close 
together has the cable drawn all the world, 
that the smallest possible increase in weekly 
purchases abroad is instantly given due con- 
sideration. The coming of international 
arbitration will make all this wholly unneces- 
sary, anyway. 

Gleams of returning sense illumine the 
campaign against bovine tuberculosis. One 
of the veterinarians has been retired from the 
Massachusetts cattle commission who was re- 
sponsible for the extreme attitude regarding 
tuberculin which cost that state thousands of 
dollars and her farmers untold loss. It was 
that example that led to the attempt at equal- 
ly arbitrary methods in some other states. Dr 
Parker, the new member of the commission, 
is president of the Massachusetts veterinary 
association, and one of the increasing num- 
ber in the profession to oppose extravagant, 
unscientific and unwise methods of dealing 
with this disease. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
original position in this matter is more than 
confirmed as time goes on. 

ci 

Political advertising in agricultural and 
family journals has been a new feature of the 
campaign. Our advertising columns recently 
contained two such advertisements, which 
also appeared in many other journals of this 
class, including ‘‘free silver’’ organs. The 
Editor has no more to do with the phraseology 
of political advertisements than of advertise- 
ments of farm machinery. We are of the 
opinion, however, that the managers of all 
political parties can reach voters more effec- 
tively and at less expense by advertising in 
journals of large circulation than by distribut- 
ing so many documents that are never read. 
Of course both sides and all parties can ad- 
vertise in this or other papers. Such adver- 
tising should be contined to the advertising 
department of any journal. We express our 
views in our editorial and reading columns. 
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BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 


Buggy Peas.—F. E. G.:The worms found in 
the peas are the larve of the pea weevil. 
The adult beetle deposits its eggs on the green 
pods. In a few days these hatch and the 
larve bore through the pod into the peas. 
3isulphide of carbon is the remedy. Put 
the peas in a tight box or room and allow 
the poisonous vapors to permeate them for 
24 to 36 hours. 





Moisture Hurt the Grapes.— While grapes are 
almost perfect in size of berry and cluster, 
they lack toughness of skin and the fine fla- 
vor of former years, owing to excessive moist- 
ure this season. Our shipping station, Dover, 
has sent out over 200 cars up to Sept 20.—[G. 
L. Cooley, Cuyahoga Co, Ohio. 





Cider Mills Are Running in this county on 
fall apples; crop large and superior quality. 
Quantity of cider from a bushel of apples 
less than some other seasons owing to ex- 
tremely dry weather, but quality better than 
usual. The unprecedentedly low price of 
cider vinegar is due to adulteration by com- 
mercial acetic avid. By its use vinegar mak- 
ers ipcrease the amount of ‘‘cider’’ vinegar 
twice or thrice the original quantity of cider 
used. It is difficult to find a carload of really 
pure cider vinegar.—[H. W. Ferguson, Al- 
bany Co, N Y. 





Manuring with Rye.—For autumn applica- 
tion, there is no cheaper and easier managed 
fertilizer for the garden than a _ broadcast 
seeding with rye to all spots not otherwise 
occupied. Rye makes its main growth late 
in the fall and in spring, before the principal 
crops are planted. By spading or plowing 
it under at garden-making time, it supplies 
the ground with abundant vegetable matter, 
in which most gardens are deficient. 





To Prevent Butter Prints Cracking.—Mrs S. 
8S. L. wants tou know how to treat a_ butter 
print that has never been in water, to prevent 
its cracking. Undoubtedly the butter print 
has been on hand a long time and is perfectly 
dry. When put in boiling water the wood 
will of course crack. The only way to pre- 
vent this is tu put the print in a damp place 
or wet it slowly in cold water, allowing it to 
remain but afew minutes at a time. The 
print of course cannot be u ed until the wood 
is thoroughly saturated with water. After 
this,it can be placed in hot water if desirable. 
Care must be taken in drying the print. 
Keep it in a damp place out of the sun, as 
sudden drying or wetting causes cracking. 





Reservoir for Irrigation and Power.—E. H.: 
To satisfactorily answer your questions, we 
should know the depth of water at proposed 
dam, its length, number of acres in water- 
shed, distance from dam to buildings. A visit 
to the premises by an engineer would be ad- 
visable if you have much of a job on hand. 

Importance of Cleanliness.—Before plants 
are brought to their winter quarters, great care 
should be taken to have them free from para- 
sitic insects, as these multiply so rapidly in 
the house that they will seriously injure the 
health of the plant, if not kill it altogether. 
Aphides and thrips may be dislodged with an 
application of insect powder, but when the 
plants are infested with red spider, a_ thor- 
ough washing with sponge and soap suds _ is 
necessary. After this the plant should be 
washed with clean water. 


Land Credit Associations.—Our late reference 
to the remarkable success of the Saxon land 
credit ass’n in Germany has led many to ob- 
tain the complete report (free of cost) from 
the Secretary of State, Washington city, D C. 
Now they are writing to ask us why a _ simi- 
lar institution cannot be established in sev- 
eral of our states. We believe it can be done. 
We believe something of the kind must he 
done. Get the repors, talk it up at all farm- 
ers’ meetings, and make a_ beginning. Co- 
operative banks are also fully described in My- 
rick’s How to Co-operate, price 50c in paper 
and $1 in cloth from this oftice. 





Evaporating or Drying Apples.—A fine 
article on the requisites in drying fruit was 
printed in our June 27 issue and inquirers 
are referred to it. Of course they have all 
preserved their papers. 


The California Wine Dealers’ Combination 
to force down the price of grapes to $15@18 
per ton has been broken and a number of sales 
recorded at 20@22. The crop will he 
heavier than-was at first estimated, and all 
the cellars are in operation. 
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OUR STORY OF THE NEWS. 


Farewell to Du Maurier. 


George Du Maurier, the loving hypnotist of 
all our hearts, has bid us his last good-by 
and slipped away from us forever. He was 62 
years of age and had just finished the last of 
the illustrations for his new novel, The Mar- 
tian, already begun in Harper’s. Those who 
love Thackeray and tind a resemblance be- 
tween them, will like to learn that Du 
Maurier drew the pictures of Henry Esmond. 
Hiis really picture in Puneh (in_ 15860) 
represented Whistler and himself into 


first 


ri , 
f£olng 


a photographer’s studio. The author of Trilby 
thought Peter Ibbetson his greatest work, 
and many think it will prove to be so in the 
long run. His grandfather was in a little 
business in France when the revolution 
broke out, and he escaped to London, and it 
was here that George’s father was born, who 
went back to France in time and married his 
English wife there; and the artist author 
was bornin Paris. His family were very 
poor for some years and poor George had to 
disappoint them because he was not a 
good scholar and afterward couldn’t be made 
a scientist. But when his father died in °56, 
he lived with his mother three happy years, 
strugyling to be an artist, When what he calls 
the greatest tragedy of his life happened—the 
This crushed his hopes of be- 
caused him to become a 
His married life was ex- 
ard during it he never 
knew financial want. He died at his London 
residence, New Grove, Hampstead. <A wife 
and grown-up children survive him. 
Saasn St eee 


loss of an eve. Thi 
ing a painter, and 
newspaper artist. 

ceptionally happy, 


The Great Struggle.—Less reliance than usual 
‘straws’’ as to how 
some states republican 
inquiry reveals an overwhelming majority 
for McKinley, but in the very same states 
democratic or populist inquiry results in un- 
precedented claims for Bryan! The real fact 
is, nobody can tell until the votes are counted. 

A joint canvass was made by two Madison 
professors (one a goldite, the other a silverite) 
during a five days’ bicycle trip of 250 miles 
through Rock, Dane, Walworth and Jefferson 
counties,the choicest farming section of south- 
ern Wisconsin. Both report that though they 
interviewed every farmer they met on high- 
way or saw in field, yard or barn, all replied 
for McKinley. 

Morton Frewen, the English bimetalist, 
has written a letterto Mr Williams, democratic 
candidate for governor of Massachusetts, de- 
claring in the strongest terms his faith that 
the United States can safely ‘‘go it alone’’ in 
unlimited coinage of silver. Mr Frewen’s 
letter is being widely circulated as a demo- 
cratic campaign document. The republican 
mauagers say they welcome it as an offset to 
the democratic claim that McKinley is work- 
ing for England, for, the republicans say, the 
Frewen letter shows Bryan is working for 
English interests. 

Chicago’s celebration on Oct 9 of the 25th 
anniversary of the great fire was seized upon 
by the gold standard people, both republicans 
and democrats, as the opportunity for a mon- 
ster parade and demonstration. The number 
of men inthe procession was estimated at 
75,000 to 100,000. In the evening the free 
silver people had a torchlight parade of nota- 
ble magnitude. 

The silver democrats made a clean sweep of 
Florida, electing William D. Bloxham gov- 
ernor. Iu Georgia, the election was fought 


is placed on the ordinary ‘ 
the vote will go. Iu 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


being re- 
popu- 


upon state issues, Gov Atkinson 
elected by a majority of 35,000 over the 
list-prohibition candidate. 

The tinal battle-ground of the campaign is 
Illinois. The forces on both sides are con- 
centrating there, and the last week or two 
will witness a contest unparalleled in inten- 
sity. Mr Bryan will put in his last week 
there, and Gov Altgeld is said to have secur- 
ed the exclusive use of 60 halls ia Chicago 
from Oct 10 to Noy 2, for a series of continu- 
ous political meetings. Flis right-hand man is 
Engene V. Debs. The gold standard work- 
ers are uniting fora supreme tinal effort in 
the central west. One report says that they 
will have 50 speakers of national reputation 
in the tield. 


Something Besides Politics.—The 38th anni- 
versary of the great debate between Abraham 
Lincoln and Judge Douglas at Galesburg, Ill, 
was celebrated in that city, by Knox college, 
Oct 8. Atthe college a bronze tablet was 
delivered 
ln Hope cemetery a soldiers’ 
with an address by 


unveiled and Chauncey M. Depew 
and 
was unveiled, 
Lincoln. 


nancial depression, 
1 


an oration, 

monument 

Hon Robert T. 
In spite of f 

ean beard of fureig 

tion at Toledo v0, 


Ameri- 
1 missions, in couven- 

announced that its 
debt of 300,000 was lifted, with money to 
spare, by a vigorous canvass. Tlie regular 
receipts, Too, Ine reased over the previous year. 
The beard has 3800 missionaries at work, in 
Turkey, Asia, Africa and the Pacitie islands. 

Miss Clara Barton was given a welcome on 
her return to Washington from her trip to 
Turkey by an informal reception in her honor 
at Washington. Concerning the present out- 
look in Armenia Miss Barton said: ‘* Winter 
is approaching, and the open hands 
of charity, not of this country alone, but of 
all civilized countries, be reached out to them 
and access he secured, hunger and cold will 
gather the victims in by the tens of thousands 
and bury them likethe falling leaves beneath 
the snow.’”’ 

Silver dollars to the amount of $15,912,512 
have been coined since Jan 1, 15%, in order 
to redeem treasury issued in payment 
of bullion. Since the repeal of the silver pur- 
chasing act, Nov 1, 1805, silver dollars have 
been coined to the amount of $17,869,491, or 
more than twice as much as was coined dur- 
ing the whole period of our history prior'to 
1878. The used for coinage since 1895 
is the stock accumulated under the ecompul- 
purchase law mentioned in the fore- 
going. Since Aug 1, 1593, treasury 
have been redeemed and: canceled, and silver 
dollars issued in their place, to the amount 
of $51,126,722. These tigures have just been 
made public by Secretary Carlisle. 

Lord Rosebery, who sues eecded Gladstone 
as prime minister of Great Britain but 
went down with the liberal party, unable to 
swing the destinies of his nation, has now 
taken another step down by resigning the 
leadership of his party in parliament. He 
cannot be reconciled to the Gladstone wing, 
which eries out for the defense of Armenia 
and a stronger policy in the east. Rosebery 
acknowledges, however,that Gladstone ‘‘ must 
always exercise matchless authority with the 
party.’’ England’s experience with a_horse- 
racing peer, a son-in-law of a Rothschild, has 
been humiliating. His successor as liberal 
leader is Sir William Harcourt, who is said 
to agree in the main with Gladsténe as to 
Turkey and the east. 

Hurricanes swevt the Atlantic coast, Satur- 
day and Sunday, doing much damage to ship- 
ping and submerging low lands from Georgia 
to New England. The town of Brunswick, 
Ga, was partly submerged by a tidal wave, 
but so far as reported, no lives were lost. 
There was a severe storm along the coast of 
England, with loss of life and property. 

The hight which England’s indignation 
has reached in the matter of the Armenian 
atrocities was demonstrated once more by the 
great meeting of London workingmen held 
last Sunday at Hyde park. Resolutions were 
adopted by acclamation calling upon the 
British government to bring increased pres- 
sure to bearupon the powers to stop the 
‘carnival of blood.’’ 

The startling fact that 70 per cent of the 
capital invested in railroads in the United 
States paid no dividends in 1895 is made pub- 
lic by the interstate commerce commission in 
its annual report. Railways in the southwest 
group paid practically nothing on their stock 
in 1895. Railways on the Pacific coast and in 
Kansas and Arkansas paid dividends on only 
about 5 per cent of their stock. In New Eng- 
land only 22 per cent of the stock was non- 
dividend paying. Bonds to the amount of 
$890,561,460, or 16.7 per cent of the whole 
funded debt of the roads, were in default in 
1895. 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


Bean Crop Smailer, Prices Advancing, 


While disappointing to growers so far as ag 
gregate yield ig concerned, the bean crop of 
’%) is beginning to find a market at a 
range of prices than has prevailed for some 
time. Investigation just made by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST in the states of chief produe- 
tion show generally imperfect 
of a liberal acreage, and harvest results quite 
different from wWhiiat earlier expected, 
Michigan is harvesting nearly a full acreage 
of beans, in some instances a material in- 
crease over last year. the rate of 
yield is frequently very good so far as bull 
concerned, this stute of things is not uniy 
beaps are turning out poorly 
weight. The chief source of damage was 
excessive moisture of the past summer. 
acreage in the few counties of N Y= which 
make a specialty of bean growing is appar- 
ently a little sinaller than last year, and the 
outturn rather disappointing, although the 
quality is generally The crop sulfered 
to some extent vy and late 
caused rust, California’s increased acreage 
of limas did not result in a large tonnage, 
as drouth uraterially cut the rate of yield. 

York state bean growers are not altogether 
satistied with the crop situation. In Living- 
ston Co, which Is one of the Lin portant 
in the state, the yield is running smaller than 
last year, anwuber of townships ging 
only 3 bu per acre against as high as 15 in 
‘0. A good many tields have been plowed 
up; some would not return the seed put into 
the ground last spring, on account of blight. 
The average yield in Monroe, perhaps the 
largest producing county in the state, ap- 
proximates 15 bu per acre, or a little 
last year. Growers are offered 75e 
bu for well-cleaned beans. In Chauta 
Wirich years ago was quite a bean county 
tenuon Is now directed 
The crop of beans is fair, 
yield less than in °9. <A 
Maine devote some attention 
ing, Well-cultivated tields yielding 20 bu per 
acre. A fair crop has been secured this year 
there and in other parts of the t 
middle states where beans are grown fe 
ket in a limited wavy. 
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MOISTURE IN CENTRAL WES 


EXCESSIVE 

Michigan has suffered from a 
dance of rainfall throughout much of 
growing sections. Jackson Co in the 
ern part of the state may be named 
bean center of Michigan; taking this together 
With quite a number of adjoining townships 
where bean growing is given much atte 
the acreage was nearly a full one, but 
to excessive moisture the quality is defi 
this being quickly determined upon 
ing. One of our 
who handles 200,000 bu beans annually, writes 
us that the new crop after being screened will 
shrink on an average 41bs to the bushel 
compared with a shrinkage last season of 
only 15 lbs. Asa result, many growers are 
obliged to deliver 63 to 67 lbs to the 
while 60 lbs is the recognized commercial 
bushel. Farmers early this month were get- 
ting 60@75ic and many holding for better 
prices. There is nothing to indicate any 
special increase in acreage in southern Mich 
another year. While some of our correspond- 
ents report the yield as high as 16418 bu per 
acre, many others place it at only 8@12 bu, 
continued wet weather damaging the crop in 
Ingham and Washtenaw and other couniies. 
In the southwestern and western part of the 
state acreage much as last year but outturn 
smaller. 

lsolated sections in other central and west- 
ern states devote some attention to beans. A 
Franklin Co (la) correspondent says tie aver- 
age yield, about 12 bu, 1s smaller than a year 
ago, due to excessive rain, while a grower in 
Trail! Co, N D, who at times has as much as 
40 acres in beans, says thut owing to the 
drouth that part of the country will be oblig- 
ed to buy for home requirements. A corre- 
spondent in Buena Vista Co, Ia, says that 
while there was a good growth of vines and 
a large number of pods, many of the latter 
proved empty and the crop generally uusatis- 
factory. 

SHORTAGE IN CALIFORNIA DUE TO DROUTH. 

The disappointing yield of limas from Ven- 
tura’s and Santa Barbara’s big acreage must 
be ascribed chiefiy to shortage in rainfall. 
This lack of moisture made it impossible for 
the acreage, estimated as high as 53,000 acres 
for the two counties, to turn off the usual 
crop. The yield of shelled beans this year is 
12 to 20 bu per acre, against as high as 25@ 
27 bu in ’95. The quality is generally good 
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Cider and Vinegar Laws in Force. 


Apple picking has 
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quantity if he does not do it in a place of 
public resort, or to a liabitual drunkard, there 
being nothing in the law to restrict a farmer 
or owner of a cider mill from manufacturing 
and selling. . 


Maine—No regulations in this 


: state con- 
cerning the sale of either cider or cider vine- 
gar, except that when cider is sold asa_ bey- 


erage or lor tippling purposes, the seller be- 
eomes liable under the laws res 


; | : gulating the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. © Secretary B. 


Walker McKeen of the state board of agri fa- 

vors some law regulating the sale of vinegar 

owing to its general adulteration, 
MicHiGAN—The legal vinegar test in this 


State is 4 % acidity, and in the case of 
vinegar not less than 13 % by weight of cider 
vinegar Cider vinegar must not be 
labeled cider vinegar unless made from apple 
cider. The only change since 


cidaer 


solids. 


this law was 
passed in ’S9 is a provision in the food law 
of “95 which increases the penalty for its vio- 


lation to a fine of $150 to 500, or imprison- 
ment, or both. The lawis well enforced in 
some towns and sadly neglected in others 























ILLiInocis—No legislation recently regarding 
cider or vinegar, and the one on _ the 
statute books is wholly inoperative. Much 
cheap and poor vinegar is now dumped upon 
the nark and manufacturers of straight 
cide car are obliged to meet competition 
of this character. <A law ought to be passed 
at the next legislature and then enforced; 
something after the order of those in the east- 
erm states providing for purity and strength. 

Miss H Ri—This state has a law, but 16 18 
doubtful if there has ever been an attempt to 
enforce it, Inanufacturers of pure cider vine- 
gar receiving no protection. The law _ pro- 
Vides that all Vinegar lust be without artin- 
cial coloring o1 tHavor,and no vinegar must be 
branded cider vinegar unless made from 
pure apple juice. In this law, which was ap- 
proved in ‘91, there is 10 provision for acid 
test : 

<a 
Bad Ending of Engiish Harvests. 

The almost continuous rain in England has 
prevented the carrying on of arvest work, 
writes our regular London correspondent, 
41 ad is ( iused e oTrain in the 
stooks to continue to grow, and also thie stri 
to turn black and nearly useless. Ofthe crops 
in the fields the principal one not gathered is 
barley and the loss witich will result upon if 
s alimost incalculable ! re are also 

tS Uliiarvesied and a tew |} il Ww 
also proportionately suffering his is a bad 
ending to what one ti I to e in 

nd a moderate and in Scotland a grand 
t The To Ts nave ct htin at I y>aae Well. 

»is also plenty of grass in Most countie 
is not, OL course, of selul ¢ jaracter 
mut the addition of Cottol cake or « ier 
food. Markets stillshow an upw tendenc vw, 
but there is, unfortuntely, too much LEnglish 
grain out of condition put upon the market, 
which tends to bin " prices down, and there 
isa bette prospect at a iater date When the 
erain has.iad time to come into condition. 
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Sir J bb. Lawes of 
just made 
England, ba 
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year of 1868, 
acre and will produce rather more 
000,000 bu. It is estimated by Sr Jol 
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sed on his experimen 
the best since the emorable 
and that it averages 335 bu per 
than 56,- 
n that we 
184,000,000 bu 





Shhali require 


wHeat for the year’s consumption, and as 
stocks are low and supplies abroad are not 
heavy prices may go up furthe Generally 
the wheat crop was well and successfully 


harvested, and it is quite probable that this 
estimate may not be far under the mark, 
though there are many who think it too rose- 
ate in color. 

The havoe among the barley and how 
hardly some farmers have been hit is painful- 
ly told by a correspondent whose letter | receiv- 
ed this morning. He says: Our harvest com- 
menced herein the brightest sunshine and 
never did matters progress so swimming- 
ty. For four weeks the elements have 
worked havoc, stooks growing fast to the 
ground, growing in the bends, and growing 
in the heads as green as grass, inches long. 


Not only this, the straw “And grain are as 
black as your hat, a little barley I have 
threshed as food for stock (pity the stock) 


beggars description. By dodging the rains 
and taking advantage of the winds I have got 
my ruined 50 acres. Whatis this small area 
in comparison to those others, who have out 
thousands of acres of beantiful barley reduced 
to one-third its grain value, and no buyer for 
the stuff? 





Distributing the Apple Crop—Ocean freights 


on this product are about as reported in our 
columns a week ago, with exports enormous 
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for so early in the season. Rail freights con- 
tinue fairly favorable for the shipment of ap- 
ples from surplus sections to the seaboard and 
to states where there is a shortage. The sub- 
joined table, showing present rates of freight, 
will aid in determining the cost of exporting. 
The ocean freight is 60@72c per bbl, Boston 


or N Y tothe U K. The following rates of 
freight from a number of leading shipping 
points in western New York, apply to 


jots of not less than a full car, usually i160 to 
170 bbls: 


FREIGHTS ON BARRELED APPLES % 100 LBS, CARLOADS. 


, New Bos- . New Buos- 
From York ton From York ton 
Syracuse, N Y, lie l74%ec Weedsport, lic lige 
Attica, b — jatavia, 15 173g 

Mt Morris, Ib — Geneva, 6b — 
Rochester, 15 17% Naples, b — 
Avon, b — Auburn, 15 «(1734 
Lockport, 16 183% Elmira, 15 74g 
Buffalo, 16 1833 Towanda, Pa, 15 174% 
Niagara Falls, 16 1844 Ithaca, N Y, 6b — 


It will be well for large growers and deal- 
ers in western New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, etc, to look into the advisability 
of shipping sound winter apples to the big 
markets in the west and south. There is 
always a large consumptive demand for 
ckoice winter fruit from December to April, 
and while many of the central and western 
states have fairly big crops, the fruit is often 
indifferent in quality, and sound stock would 
be welcomed. Rates of freight can be learn- 
ed from local railroad agent; a number of or- 
chardists shipping together can probably se- 
cure lower rates. 

The Foreign Wool Markets are steady to 
firm without showing particular strength. 
The London sales will last until next Tuesday, 
and according to Helmuth, Schwartz & Co, 
leading wool merchants there, comprise an 
available total of 313,000 bales for this series, 
English and continental buyers have shown 
considerable interest, but relatively little 
wool has been taken for American mills. 
About five-sixths of the supply is from Aus- 
tralia, the remainder chiefly from Cape 
Colony. In the leading US markets contin- 
ued firmness is the rule, with prices much as 
recently quoted in these columns. Woolen 
manufacturers and wool speculators are well 
represented, and apparently consider prices 
intrinsically low. The demand for finished 
remains restricted, however, and an 


trade of this character is what is 





goous 
active 
wanted. 

The Season for Nuts is opening in earnest, 
with chestnuts about the first to appear. The 
crop is apparently large, especially in the 
and within the past week offerings in 
all leading markets have increased rapidly. 
Opening prices around $9@9 50 per bbl were 
considerably lower than ordinarily, the first 
fruits of the harvest generally commanding 


east, 


fancy figures. A decline speedily setin, and 
there was a remarkably rapid drop from first 
price. Late last week Chestnuts :old at 


wholesale as ow as $2 50@2 75 per bu of 60 
lbs in N Y. Laterin the season when the 
nuts contain less moisture they will sell on 
the basis of 50 to 55 lbs to tle bushel. Boston 
is well supplied, and so with most of the 
western markets. Pecans 5@5he. Hickory 
nuts 1 50@2 50 per bu of 50 Ibs. ~ 


continues at all 


The Strong Hide Market 


leading trade centers. Supplies are only 
moderate, packers are closely sold up and 


country hides are either disposed of or held 
for further advance. The recent sharp rise in 
prices has been well sustained, although 
for a fortnight past there has been no further 
decided advance, and the ‘*edge’’ is off the 
market for country hides. The charge of ma- 
nipulation can scarcely be supported, as ad- 
vices show og markets relatively tirm. 
Tanners are fairly free buyers. Leather fol- 
lows hides slowly. There is much specula- 
tion concerning the future of the hide market, 
and while many believe that the top has been 
fully reached, there is an undertone of fair 
contidence. 


English or Black Peppermint—Several promi- 
nent growers in this locality have tried this 
variety, which yields nearly twice as much 
as our native mint. Some claim it yields as 


high as 65 lbs oil to the acre of mint. I know 
of one piece which yielded 60 Ibs. If we 
could be sure of such results every year we 


might be successful in cultivating mint for 


protit in Wayne ¢ but with ordinary yields 
we cannot, owing to existing low prices. I 
believe the time is nearly at hand when the 
mint industry here will cease to be. Farmers 
cannot pay the prices Taborers ask, and mint 
oil is below the cost of production.—(W. 
Barton, Wayne Co, N 
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The Great New York Flower Show. 


It is under this name that the  horticul- 
tural and agricultural exhibition at the Ameri- 
can institute fair in Madison Square garden, 
New York,is popularly known, although flow- 
ers constitute only about one-fourth part of 
it. This exhibition has now been in operation 
for two weeks and is constantly increasing in 
volume and attractiveness. In several respects 
it is conducted on entirely original and 
unique plans never attempted before in this 
country, if anywhere, which may well serve 
as a model for similar exhibitions. The 
magnificence of the exhibition hall itself 
forms an impressive feature. Then the excel- 
lence of all the articles exhibited and the 
systematical arrangement of the whole. 
‘There is actually not a single exhibit which 
is not considerably above ordinary merit, and 
which is not maintained in perfect condition 
while on exhibition. This is largely owing 
to the fact that there are no premiums offered 
for single varieties in any class, thus inducing 
the exhibitors to place in their collective ex- 
hibits the very best specimens they have, 
which otherwise would compete in the single 
plate class. Each department has an expert 
superintendent in constant attendance, whois 
able and ready to answer all inquiries in re- 
gard to the articles on exhibition. Of course 
without the resources and facilities of an 
organization like the American” institute it 
would be impossible to maintain, in so grand 
a style,a continuous exhibition of this magni- 
tude for three weeks, and have it present a 
fresh and new appearance almost every day. 

To enumerate and describe all the varied 
exhibits would require an entire issue of our 
paper, so we have to contine ourselves to the 
most important ones only. The center of the 
main hall presents a veritable sea of floral 
beauty and brightness. At first dahlias pre- 
dominated, and such a dahlia show has never 
before been seen on this continent. There were 
fully 400 varieties and in many thousands 
of blooms. The principal exhibitors were 
Lawrence K. Peacock, Atco, N J: Rev C. 

’. Bolton, Pelham, N Y; A. J. Thorp, Bed- 
ford Station, N Y, and the horticultural de- 
partment of Cornell university, which made a 
very large exhibit of all the actual types of 
the species. A colkection of over 100 varieties 
of gladiolus from John Lewis Childs, Floral 
Park, so late in the season, was a pleasing sur- 
prise. The same firm made also a grand dis- 
play of over 100 varieties of hardy flowers. 

Another point of attraction was the collec- 
tions of wild flowers, each species labeled 
with its botanical and English hame. The 
large stage across the end of the hall is su- 
perbly decorated with grand groups of palms 
and other folhage plants from Siebrecht & 
Wadley, New Rochelle, and from Richard 
Brett, gardener to Mr J. B. Colgate, Yonkers, 
N Y, a view of which alone is worth a visit 
to the fair. 

In the fruit department grapes predominated 
during the first week, and like everything 
else in the show they were of peerless quality 
and appearance. The prize collections came 
from C. C. Corby, Montelair, N J; Ellwan- 
ger & Barry, Rochester, N Y; C. J. Copley, 
Stapleton, N Y; J. C. Williams, Montelair, 
N J, and D. M. Dunning, Auburn, N Y, who 
showed some immense bunches of hothouse 
grapes. A most interesting exhibit in this 
department is a_ large collection of improved 
chestnuts in the bur, from William Parry, 
Parry, N J, which attracts probably as much 
attention as anything in the hall. Apples and 
pears are now partly taking the place of the 
grapes. The collection of over 400 correctly 
named varieties of fruits exhibited by the 
N Y state experiment station at Geneva con- 
stitutes a good-sized exhibition in itself and 
is one of the prime features of the fair. 

The extent and excellence of the various 
collections of vegetables here presented are 
almost marvelous and highly instructive. 
There are 40 distinct varieties of snap beans 
in perfect condition for table use, 85 named 
varieties of. tomatoes and so everything in 
pages J. M. Thorburn & Co, New 
fork, exhibit 214 varieties of vegetables; the 
Riverhead agricultural society, Long Island, 
19) varieties, E.-Van Allen, Delmar, N Y, 
285 varieties. Peter Henderson & Co, New York, 
make a most attractive trade exhibit, contain- 
ing among other things a collection of every 
variety of pumpkins and squashes in cultiva- 
tion. Other interesting exhibits are made by 
John Van de Wend, Yonkers, N Y. John W. 
Foster, Yonkers, N Y, James E. Rice, York- 
town, N Y, George W. French, Springtield, 
N J, Weber & Don, New York,and others. In 
the cereal and other farm crop class the en- 
tries not closed as yet. The collection of 
vegetables raised on ‘‘ vacant lots’’ under the 
direction of the ‘‘society for improving the 
condition of the poor’’ is intensely interesting 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


and instructive, serving a valuable object les- 
son for the solution of a great social problem. 
The fair will continue all next week, with 
chrysanthemums, roses, carnations, cycla- 
mens, geraniums, apples, pears, quinces, 
potatoes and other vegetables as _ leading 
features. 


NEW YORK. 


Delaware Co q—Frequent rains have made 
pastures green. A large number of cows have 
changed hands, vith prices ranging from $10 
to 30. Corn husking is in progress. Ice form- 
ed at Halcottsville the 10th. Farmers of Brag 
Hollow are much interested in the prospect 
of a new road ¢o Plattekill. 


Dutchess Co—Corn husking is the order of 
the day. Fodder corn especially is very heavy. 
Potatoes are turning out well. Fall pastur- 
age is very good; the late showers have help- 
ed it very much. Threshers are very busy 
now all over the county. There is some de- 
mand for hay at $12 to 16 perton. Straw is 
in good demand at 14. 


Onondaga Co oO—A large acreage of cab- 
bages was grown this year. They are bring- 
ing $4 per ton at the cars. Winter wheat is 
looking well. Spring grass seeding made a 
fine catch. Prospects are excellent for a good 
hay crop next year. Corn fodder will make 
up the deficiency in the hay crop this sea- 
son. Tobacco is curing well. No sales yet 
reported. 

Otsego Co O—Hops of good quality but yield 
smaller than usual. Oats are threshing out 
40 to 60 bu to the acre. Corn is a heavy crop. 
More fudder grown this year than last. Silos 
well filled. On the whole crops are excellent, 
but there are no markets. The water works 
at Edmeston are completed. The county fair 
was a success, and despite cold weather the 
attendance was large. A good showing was 
made in all departments. 


Putnam Co q—Corn is a good crop and will 
help out the short hay supply. Eggs are 
scarce and selling at 25c perdoz. A new 
schoolhouse is to be built in Putnam Valley. 
Benjamin Curry has given a half-acre of land 
for the site, and it is hoped to have the build- 
ing completed by Dec 1. Oats fine in quality 
and quantity. 


St Lawrence Co C—Many farmers selling 
their sheep. D. Ryan of Nicholville has 
bought and shipped 500 sheep and lambs this 
season. Prices $2.25 to 3. All kinds of grain 
threshed out well. Mr Hudson of Hopkinton 
had 1700 bu of barley and oats. 


In Other Counties—Genesee Co has a very 
fine crop of apples. Many new silos are be- 
ing built.——In ‘Washington county potato 
digging is about over and a much bet- 
ter crop was obtained than had been expected. 
Some farmers have finished husking.——The 
past season in Sullivan county has been on 
the whole a good one.——In Chautauqua 
county silos are growing in favor and a 
number of new ones have been built this sea- 
son.——The apple crop in Rensselaer county 
was unusually tine. ——There is a growing in- 
terest in Saratoga county in the raising of 
blooded stock and many farmers are buying 
registered cattle.——The apple crop in the 
vicinity of Litchfield, Herkimer county, is a 
failure. 

A Prominent Saratoga County Family—In 
my travels through Charlton, I had the pleas- 
ure of calling upon A. F. Alexander. The 
erect, vigorous frame, the clear skin and 
bright eyes of the man before me betokened 
one on the sunny side of 60 and I was _ sur- 
prised to hear him say: ‘‘I was born on this 
farm over 80 years ago. My father owned 
the place before me and I have never lived 
anywhere else. I have always been content- 
ed with my quiet life on the farm. I go to 
New York to see my boys about once a year, 
but am always glad to get back. Perhaps I 
would be content to live in the city if I had 
something to do there.’?’ Mrand Mrs <Alex- 
ander, the latter of whom is living, have been 
the parents of six children, five of whom are 
living, one son, ohn, educated for the bar, 
dying at the outset of what would probably 
have been a brilliant career; the living chil- 
dren are Rev George Alexander, pastor of 
University Place Presbyterian church, New 
York; James B. Alexander, clerk of Schenec- 
tady county; Robert C. Alexander, editor New 
York Mail and Express; William Alexander, 
the farmer of the family, who is at home on 
the old farm, and one daughter, Miss Lizzie, 
who is also at home. ‘‘You should be proud 
of your family. Mr Alexander,’’ I suggested. 
‘*Proud is scarcely the word,’’ the old gen- 
tlewan replied, ‘‘ but I admit that I am pretty 


well satisfied.’’—[W. T. Becker,General Agent 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Gladstone, Oct 15—This is a busy neighbor. 
hood, cutting and husking corn, picking ap- 
ples, cutting buckwheat and Hungarian hay 
Tesanes the hay crop was short. Not much 
wheat is sown this fall, but more rye than 
usual. Old corn is worth 28c, oats 16 to 20¢, 
rye 30c, hay and long straw $16 per ton, eggs 
18e, butter, good 20c. Pasturage is good; 
plenty of rain allsummer. There is an un- 
easy feeling among those who depended upon 
peaches as to how they will pay their taxes, 
which are 20 per cent higher than last year. 

Montoe, Middlesex Co, Oct 15—Farmers 
are sowing a large areato winter grain, as the 
orices for rye straw are very good. Cows 
ring good prices. The creamery at Cranbury 
has proved a snecess, and the management 
of it has proved a paying venture for farmers 
and next year will be better patronized, as 
it has awakened anew industry among us 
and has raised the price of good cows. The 
cranberry crop of this township is a small 
one; but few acres planted and the yield only 
the average. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ambler, Oct 15—The special meeting of the 
Pennsylvania state board of agriculture held 
here recently proved conclusively by the 
attendance and interest shown from all over 
the state that it was not the intention of the 
agriculturists to allow any legislation to 
throttle this very valuable institution and 
means of circulating instruction among the 
farmers. The first morning’s session was 
given over entirely to a condolence meeting 
over the death of the late A. C. Sisson. In 
the afternoon S. Powell Childs of Narcissa 
made an address on the diversity of agricul- 
ture and its relation to every other business 
in the world. Gov Hastings, who presided at 
the meeting, spoke in response. He spoke at 
length on agriculture in all its phases, and 
closed by referring to the need of as good 
educational facilities in the country as in the 
cities (similar to the plan of the governor, as 
outlined in a recent issue of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST), the farmers’ institutes and what it 
was hoped to accomplish through them, the 
work of the live stock sanitary ‘board, the 
forestry commissioner and the dairy and food 
commissioner as well as of those who are 
preaching good roads. ‘TThursday’s session 
was taken up with discussion of matters per- 
taining to agriculture and good roads. 


Bellefonte, Center Co, Oct 15—It 
several vears since the fall wheat has had 
such a thrifty and even appearance as it has 
now. It has already attained a good growth 
and is even and healthy in all localities. The 
farmers have begun husking corn, but contrary 
to the general expectation, the crop is not as 
large as was expected. The cause of this is 
supposed to be the dry weather about the 
time of earing with possible harm _ soon 
after planted. Apple gathering for winter is 
being pushed with all possible haste now, but 
the crop is so large that hundreds of bushels 
will be allowed to go to waste on the trees or 
the ground. Good apples are bringing but 
25c per bu, while cider is selling as low 
as $1.25 per barrel. 

Westfall, Pike Co, Oct 15—Corn husking 
in full blast. Game not very plentiful in 
woods. Farmers’ institutes will be held in Mil- 
ford and Dingman’s Ferry next month. All 
farmers should attend. Crimson clover not 
giving satisfaction. 


LONG ISLAND. 


has been 


Woodbury, Queens Co, Oct 15—Husking 
corn and gathering apples and crops that are 
affected by frost which has been heavy keeps 
farmers busy. Winter grain roostly sowed. 
-astiires good. Pickles were almost a failure 
except where the crop or part of the crop was 
sprayed by the agent of the Geneva experi- 
ment station on the farm of Richard C. 
Cofyer which gave the best possible results. 

Aquebogue, Suffolk Co, Oct 15—Farmers in 
this vicinity have their potato crop more near- 
ly harvested than is usual at this time of year. 
Though the acreage issomewhat reduced from 
last year’s, yet the vield and quality are much 
better. John M. Dimon and David H. Young 
are large and successful growers. Warren E. 
Wells also produces large yields as an adjunct 
to the milk business. Wheatis all sown and 
most of it is coming nicely. Timothy seed 
is always sown with it. KE. A. Wells hasa 
fine field of cauliflower and has been ship- 








ping to New York in small quantities for 
some time. Prices have been very good dur- 
ing September, ranging from $2 to 5 per bbl. 
A large acreage of late flowers are set and a 
warm wet spell makes a glut seem inevitable. 
Capt Moses Young and Clarence F. Downs 
have been growing cabbage for a pickle factory 
at 4.75 per ton of good merchantable heads. 
The same factory has contracted for many 
acres of cauliflower at 1c per Ib of “‘meat.’’ 
Orient, Suffolk Co, Oct 15—The season is 
closing up with better prices for potatoes, but 
they are doing us but little good, as most of the 
crop is sold. Potatoes are onr principal crop 
and will average with our best farmers from 
900 to 300 bu per acre and in some special 
cases more. Ourfarms are better suited for 
raising early potatoes than anything else and 
as almost our whole crop is shipped to 
Cuba we are hoping for the freedom of that 
island and the return of the reciprocity treaty. 


MARYLAND. 





State Notes—Our state entomologist, Prof 
W. G. Johnson, reports that he has already 
inspected the orchards and nurseries in sev- 
eral counties and has found that the San Jose 
scale is quite widely disseminated and the 
scale much more common than it has been 
supposed to be. The most serious outbreaks 
were found in Washington, Frederick 6 and 
Carroll O counties. He says that nurserymen 
should be extremely careful and inspect 
both trees and buds procured from scale in- 
fested localities. Active co-operation in the 
extermination of dangerous insect pests and 
plant diseases by fruit growers and nursery 
men is now of vital importance. All who 
buy trees should have them inspected and in- 
sist on the enforcement of the present state 
law relative to trees and nursery stock and 
that every package bears a certificate from 
state or government entomologists that the 
trees and plants are free from disease and 
insects. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 
The National Grange. 

Concerning the national grange session at 
Washington, D C, beginning Nov 11, Na- 
tional Secretary John Trimble writes THE Ac- 
RICULTURIST as follows: If the officers, voting 
and honorary members of the national grange 
will notify this office (514 F St, Washington, 
DC) what day they expect to reach Washing- 
ton and whether they wish a single or a dou- 
ble room, I will arrange with Col Benton of 
the National hotel to have rooms assigned. 





Each should state how many will be in his 
party. Other Patrons should write to Col 
Walter Benton, National hotel, who will 
make arrangements similar to the above. I 
have the assurance that every one will be 
comfortably and satisfactorily accommodat- 


ed. Hon J. J. Woodman of Paw Paw, Mich, 
has charge of railway transportation. 





NEW YORK. 

North Litchfield grange of Herkimer Co 
has 127 members and more are to be initiated. 
The most of the groceries are bought at whole- 
sale and sold at cost to Patrons in good stand- 
ing. A great saving bas been made in this way. 

Several new members have been added to 
Bainbridge grange during the summer. The 
usual attendance is not large, hut consider- 
able interest is shown by those who do attend. 
There are too many farmers who join only for 
the benetit of the lower rates of insurance 
and who never think it a duty as well as a 
privilege to help by putting a shoulder to the 
wheel and keeping the grange in a healthy 
condition. At the last meeting, Sept 5, one 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This is About the Time of the year when peo- 
ple are thinking about sawing up their season’s 
wood. The best way to saw it is with the fold- 
ing sawing machine, made by the Folding Saw- 
ing Machine company, Chicago, Il]. One man 
can operate it, and accomplish the work of 
two. It saws down trees, and can be instantly 
adjusted to five different positions, and for the 
benetit of those who are interested, we would 
suggest that its merits be investigated before 
sawing your wood. 





Our Readers who are in want of a thresher, 
horse power, engine, dog power, ensilage cut- 
ter, saw machine, feed mill, fanning mill or 
land roller, will, we believe, be sure to get the 
best and at the lowest price consistent with 
quality and value of goods, if they deal with 
the old and reliable manufacturer, Minard 
Harder, Cobleskill, New York, who sends free 
his beautifully illustrated and plainly and 
clearly descriptive catalog to all applicants 
mentioning this paper. 
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new member took the first and second degrees 
and two others the third and fourth. The 
master, N. H. Ireland, is an enthusiastic 
granger and is doing much to make the meet- 
ings interesting. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Hunterdon Co Pomona grange met with Ser- 
geantsville grange, Oct 9. Master H. F. Bo- 
dine presided and every subordinate grange 
in the county was represented and reports 
showed them to be in a thrifty condition. I. 
H. Hoffman was recommended as deputy for 
Hunterdon Co and ex-Judge F. 8. Holcomb 
was elected a director of the state board of 
agriculture. Past Master KR. T. Heath was 
elected the representative to the next session 
of the state grange in case the worthy mas- 
ter or his wife was unable to attend. In con- 
nection with this meeting was held the an- 
nual exhibition of grain, fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and it was a grand success. Some said 
it was better than the same line of exhibits 
at the interstate fair at Trenton. The follow- 
ing Patrons were exhibitors: From Ringoes 
grange, ex-Judge F. S. Holcomb, 30 varieties 
of apples, pears 4, grapes 3, corn 4, potatoes 
3, turnips 1, pumpkins 2, squashes 4, citron 
1; Readington grange, State Master J. T. 
Cox, apples 11, pears 3, corn 1, Rachel Cox, 
radish 1, onions 1, cabbage 1; Locktown 
grange, I. H. Hoffman, apples 24, potatoes 4, 
corn 2, Mary J. Hoffman, pears 1, peaches 1, 
(Hoffman’s Late), squashes 3, peppers 1, also 
a twig containing several plums with blos- 
soms attached, being the second crop the tree 
had borne the past summer and fall. Other 
granges represented were Kingwood, Ser- 
geantsville and Oak Grove. 





4 The Milk Market. 

At New York, the price remains low at a 2c 
basis with producers greatly dissatistied. No 
decision has yet been made public regarding 
the milk case freight rates against the rail- 
roads, but itis probable the interstate com- 
merce commission will make its report soon. 
In the territory adjacent to the metropolis, 
including Orange and Dutchess counties and 
Sussex Co, N J, some of the buyers have fail- 
ed and others are several months behind in 
their dues to farmers. One of the largest of 
these, a creamery, has given notice that it 
will only pay what it can make on milk re- 
ceived; happily this unusual method is not 
general. Producers write us that they had 
afair contract with the creamery to pay 
within je of the N Y market price for 9 
months and within $e for three months; they 


have held meetings and will do their best to 
bring the company to terms. Pres Robinson 


of the cream company says their order was 
the only way in which they could continue to 
run without loss of money. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 
Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during the 
week ended on dates named were as follows: 


Oct 4 Sept 27 Sept 20 Sept 13 Sept6 Sept 


Hammonds, 36 37 38 4l 37 153 
Millwood, 118 113 115 113 118 459 
Kitchawan, 84 79 77 75 76 307 
Croton Lake, 74 70 67 67 66 270 
Yorktown, 242 250 252 252 240 994 
Amawalk, 77 92 92 ‘102 107 393 
West Soiners, 42 93 41 44 43 181 
Baldwin Place, 191 193 203 201 205 802 
Mahopac Falls, 326 23 322 309 341 1295 
Mahopac Mines, 182 382 182 166 167 697 
Lake Mahopac, 73 53 56 47 35 191 
Crofts, 112 108 114 103 94 419 
Carmel, 80 77 77 83 95 332 
Brewster, i4 14 14 13 9 50 

Total, 1652 1634 1656 1628 1626 6543 

Also 850 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 13 cases 


from Baldwin Place. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Oct 12 were as 
follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE & West RR, 25.099 761 366 
N ¥ Central. 13,088 120 646 
N Y, Ont & West, 25,563 867 _ 
West Shore, 9,001 162 126 
NY, Sus and West, 12,034 94 
N Y & Putnam, 1,739 — 
New Haven « H, 8.976 41 
Del, Lack & West, 32.536 396 


Long Island, 909 


Livvnuei 





N J Central, 1,647 35 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 

R T Co, 5.260 235 
Other sources, 4,060 — 
Total receipts, 1,138 
Daily average this week, 162 
Daily av last week, 450 157 
Av same week last year, 22,060 544 173 


The Consolidated milk exchange, at its 
last meeting, voted down the proposition to 
disband. The producers present are reported 
as favoring a continuance of the exchange, 
as the only organization at present in which 
they have any show for making the price of 
milk. J. A. McBride, vice-president, report- 
ed to the meeting that there were 313 sub- 
scriptions to the stock of the exehange amount- 
ing to $17,325, all of which have paid the first 


assessment of 25 per cent, but at that date 
comparatively few had paid the second as- 
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sessment of a like amount. Members of the 
exchange complained that dealers and cream- 
erymen included in it cut under its price and 
help to demoralize the market. 

Producers in Wyoming Co, Pa, complain 
that Call & Schmidt have paid only lc 
qt for milk delivered at the station for Aug 
and Sept, but as nearly as we can make out 
many other creameries that have shipped to 
market have paid ljc. N. G. B. is informed 
that where farmers ship direct to market 
they usually consign to some dealer of whose 
responsibility they are well informed, the 
milk being iced in hot weather. We are ex- 
tremely cautious, however, bout advising 
shippers at a distance to consign milk direct 
unless certain by personal investigation that 
the dealer to whom they ship is reliable. The 
fact is, the trade is infested with a lect of 
Shysters who are only too glad to receive 
milk and guarantee to pay a trifle better than 
the regular market price, but after a few 
weeks or months, they either skip or fail up. 
It is these frauds who are leaders in cutting 
prices and demoralizing the trade, making it 
doubly hard for reliable contractors and ped- 
dlers as well as for farmers. 

The Borden company has announced its 
winter prices for milk delivered to its conden- 
series at Wassaic, Brewsters, Purdys and De- 
posit, all in N Y: Oct $1.30 for 100 tbs, Nov, 
Jec and Jan 1.35, Feb 1.30, March 1.20, an 
average of 1.31 for 100 lbs this winter com- 
pared to 1.38 Tast winter and 1.43 two winters 
ago. They use about 350,000 qts milk per day 
in these condenseries, and their milk bottling 
stations at Johnson, Millerton and Oxford. 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Oct 12—Factorymen were 
disappointed after the advance in N Y, last 
week, not to have cheese sell here for 10c this 
week. But buyers evidently thought the 
prospect not good for another advance in N Y 
this week and their bids on large cheese were 
quite conservative. Sinall-sized stock was 
more active and brought better prices. For 
the first time since early last spring small 
cheese sold rather better than large and this 
will probably be the case for the rest of the 
season. On making a canvass of the salesmen 
it is found that, previous to this week’s sales, 
the factories were sold off only to Sept 5 on 
an average. Occasionally oue was found 
which had sold to Sept 10 or 12 and one fac- 
tory had all its August make still on hand, 
but these were the exception. The amounts 
disposed of this week were not large, proba- 
bly five tu six days’ make, but the number of 
lots is considerably greater than it has 
been this fall, new factories coming in from 
the north and west and helping to swell the 
list. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
2424 bxs at 9c, 757 at 98c, 1622 at 9c; large 
white, 300 at 94c, 65 at 9¥c; small white, 100 at 
98c, 220 at 92c; small colored, 1323 at 94c, 1280 
at 9fc. Total 8091 bxs against 6841 last year 
and 9233 two years ago. 

At Jamestown, sales on the local butter 


market Monday of this week were 24,681 Ibs 
emy at 184@18¥c. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
ou this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST | Will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying Invesunent. 

Address 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York 











D° YOU WANT PETS?—I have a lot of Belginm Hares. Get 
them now and have them acclimatized for breeding in_ the 
spring. Write for prices. W. F. SCHMEISKE, Box 18, Scot- 
and, Pa. 











218) POLLED DURHAM females for sale; all ages: everything 
-_ double standard; prices right; inspection invited. y. 8. 
MILLER, Elmore, Ohio. 
aie & 
yy AISE BELGIAN HARES for market. More profit than cows. 
Circulars freee ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forest Grove, Pa. 








NHESTERS, Collies, Fowls. Geese, Ducks, Turkeys, Pigeons, 
Cireulars. “PAINE,” So. Rando!ph, Vt. 


THOROUGHBRED CHEVIOT RAMS for sale. 
PECK, Sherburne, N. Y. 





P. JUDSON 
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BUSINESS APPARENTLY INCREASING 

TvuEsDAY EVENING, Oct 

While the volume of general 

only moderate and the situation not material- 
ly changed from that of a week ago, transac- 
tions on the whole are a little larger and the 
demand for raw and finished materials shows 
a slight increase. Total imports of gold from 
Europe since the movement in this direction 
began now amount to over $52,000,000, this 
forming a reason for much satisfaction to the 
business world. ‘The big farm crops are mov- 
ing rapidly to market with values rather un- 
settled. Added to the reported relatively 
short supply of wheat in Russia and Argen- 
tina. now comes the news of such a_ shortage 
in India that California is beginning’ to 
actually export to the country last named, this 
amounting to little, however, to date. Clear- 
ances from both coasts continue liberal, re- 
ported by Bradstreet’s at over 4,000,000 bu 
wheat and flour for the week, nearly double a 
year ago. ‘The live stock markets are fairly 
well supported, dairy products seem to have 
considerable inherent strength, wool con- 
tinues firm, and cotton has suffered some 
reaction froin the recent advance. 


13, 1896. 
business is 


GRAIN TRADE. 


THE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF JEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
—-W heat-- ——Corn —Oats-—, 

Cash or spot 1846 = 1895 LR 1895 = 1896 1895 
Chicave. b84ge HM%e Whe Hise I7S%e 8 18e 
New York, - 68 31 373 2434 
5 Ob, — 2 
Toledo, 74 66! ‘ 3 21 
St Lous, - 28! j 17% 
Minneapolis, a3 - . ee 
San Francisco, 
London, 

*Per cental. 
PUBLIC 


ae 


Other prices # bu. 
STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U S8 AND CANADA, 
This week Last week One year ago 

Wheat, bn, 52,434 ,000 50,116,000 44,491.000 

Corh, 14,468,000 13,877,000 5,396,000 

Oats. 9,533,000 9,084,000 4,032,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURK DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn 
October, —- ¢c 
69 


a7 


e (<-/8 

At Chicago, the wheat market 
considerable strength in spite of 
ences calculated to depress values. As _ fore- 
shadowed in these coluinns the past two 
weeks, there has been a little manipulation 
throughout, and big operators who had 
bought for an advance sold out taking profits. 
This meant largely increased speculative 
offerings, which, however, were absorbed in 
an enconraging manner. Low prices estab- 
lished early last week, which were under 67¢ 
for Dee and 7le for May, gave way to a final re- 
covery at the close, followed by an unsettled 
condition the opening days of this week. Mon- 
day’s visible supply statement showed a big 
increase for the week, but foreign advices were 
moderately satisfactory and the market sup- 
ported. Our own large exports wheat and flour, 
wuoich have been at the rate of over 4,000,000 
bu weekly, together with exports from Russia 
and other countries, bave resulted in quite an 
accumulation of wheat for the big consuming 
markets of western Europe, causing buyers 
there to show less disposition to follow ad- 
vances this side the ocean. At the same 
time recent cable dispatches speak of dama; ge 
to the Australian crop through unfavorable 
hot winds, and there is further rumor of San 
Francisco sales to India, a very unusual oc- 
currence. Receipts in the northwest continue 
iberal, and publie stocks inthe U S and Can- 
ada are naturally accumulating. The gov- 
ernment’s figures issued last Saturday were 
such as to indicate a wheat crop more nearly 
approaching our own estimates than was the 
case a month ago, thus confirming the relia- 
bility of the figures sent out by this journal. 
The recovery in prices to a level around 69c¢ 
for Dee and 73c for May is highly eneourag- 
ing, and there is no reason for alarm because 
prices react occasionally from the higher level 
recently attained. The demand for cash 
wiieaton milling and shipping account is 
good, this being governed largely by futures. 
No 5 spring in store has sold around 65@66c, 
No 3 red winter 64@69e, under grades usual 
discount. 

Corn isin a healthy position. In spite of 
a recognition of probably the largest crop on 
record the market has ruled firm and higher, 
last week gaining 1@14e and so far this week 
exhibiting considerable activity. The sup- 
por,ecomes targely from a legitimate corn de- 
mand, exporters buying freely in addition to 
the usual home trade. December worked 
above 2Z4e with No 2 in store for Oct delivery 

ne to 23hc, and large sales recorded at 23} 
MLC vo 3 yellow 23} @ Whe. 

Foreign buyers continue to take oats in lip- 
eral quantities and this isan encouraging fea- 


Oats 


has shown 


some influ- 


‘h 
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ture of the market. Prices last week averag- 
ed fractionally higher and interest is unabat- 
ed so far this week. Quality of liberal cur- 
rent arrivals averages poor and sales covera 
wide range. No2in store or Oct delivery 
close to 174c, May around 20c. No3 by sam- 
ple 13,.@17)e, No 3 white 16)@19}c. 

Rye quiet and narrow without substantial 
change. Export demand has apparently sub- 
sided, but home support fairand No2 in store 
salable around with Dee 37c and 
May 4ie. 


In barley, the continued inquiry for export 
from the Atlantic coast remains the impor- 
tant feature. Market fairly active and practi- 
cally steady with shippers free buyers. Malt- 
ing grades 25@50c P bu for ordinary to good 
and 3237e for bright heavy to fancy. Poor 
and thin feed barley 22@25c. 

Flaxseed has reveived less attention, but 
the break of 3c early last week, which sent No 
1 down to 72e P bu, was eventually recovered 
with fair trading around 74}@75c. Arrivals 
liberal and price above an export basis, these 
facts working against the market, yet a good 
legitimate trade, with crushers showing in- 
creased interest. Jecember T6éc, May 82ce. 

Timothy seed easy without special change, 
transactions on the basis of about $2 50 P ctl 
for contract prime, cash or Oct delivery, high 
grade to fancy 2 60@2 70 and common lots 
210@2 25. Fair to good demand for choice 
grades of cloverseed at 7 50@8 25 P ctl, fair 
to good country lots 4 50@7. October prime 
8 25. No particular trade in other grass seeds 
with Hungarian nominally 45@60e P etl, mil- 
let 45@65c. Buckwheat quiet and quotable at 
60@80c P ctl. 

At Toledo, wheat receives fair support 
through the continued good export movement 
from both coasts, yet the market is not 
especially active, operators watching the 
movement in the northwest and the piling up 
of the visible supply. No 2 cash 74@75e, No 3 
7W0e@Tle, poor to common 60@65c. Corn well 
supported around 243c for Dec, oats steady to 
firm with May offered at 20fe, rye quiet at 39c 
for No 2. Cloverseed without important 
feature, prime $5 20@5 25 P bu. 

At New York, wheat has 
from the recent advancing tendency, due 
chiefly to a let-np in the export demand and 
to continued heavy receipts in the northwest. 
Undertone one of moderate encouragement, 
however, with No 2 red in store quotable 
around 77fc. Asked flour prices higher. 
Buckwheat moving on the basis of 58@40c P 
bu, with buckwheat flour $1 35@1 50 P 100 
lbs. Corn well supported with good foreign 
buying at the low prices. No 2 cash 31@31he. 
No 2 oats in store 22c, barley nore active on 
the basis of 55@45e for prime malting. 


STOCK 


25 4 SUC 


shown reactions 


THE LIVE TRAFFIC, 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR REST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

Cates —- Hoys— —Sheep— 
126 105 1806 1885 18% 1R95 
Chicago, £500 £560 $365 42 £325 8375 
New York, 5 WO 5 50 400 350 400 
suifalo, 5 00 5 50 3 65 40 385 
Kansas City, 465 4 35 3 35 300 350 
Pittsburg. 475 5 45 370 § 36606400 
At Chicago, the cattle trade exhibits rather 
less firmness than a couple of weeks ago, yet 
prices are fairly well sustained. Last week’s 
moderate receipts contain comparatively few 
choice natives, the fair to good quality aver- 
aging quiet and 10@20c easier, wit. the mar- 
ket at the opening of this week strong for 
best. The foreign markets continue’ en- 
couraging and this helps the demand for the 
better class of property. There is aiso sa 
ready outlet for desirable butcher stock, while 
canners are picking up the cheapest grades. 
Demand for stock cattle is less pronounced, 
resulting in slight easiness, especially for 
ordinary steers. Prices are continued as fol- 
lows: 
Fey export steers, $4.907@5.10 
Prime. L500@1600 tbs, 4.65°004.75 
Good to eh, 1150 
@1450 Ths. 
Fair to med, 1150 


Feeders, $3.40@3.70 
Stockers, 400 to 

850 Ths. 2. ». 65: 3.2 5 
Calves, 300 Tbs up, 2.75@3.50 
Calves, veal, ‘00@e. 25 

@1400 Ths, Grass Texans, 2.50@3. 25 

Cc bn cows and heif- Texas cows and 

ers, heifers, 
Fair to good cows, Texas bulls, 
Poor to ch bulls, Western range 
Canners, steers, 75@4.10 

While still low, hog prices are lei a a little 
better, working up a “few cents last week and 
gaining avother 10c at the opening = of 
this. Quality rather ordinary, although a 
good many heavy hogs are coming in. The 
provision market has shown a moderate ad- 
vance and local packers are buying hogs more 
freely. Good to choice packing weights $3 10 
@3 20, mixed droves 3 20@35 60, assorted light 
3 40@3 65, rough lots usual discount. 

Sheep without important change. While ar- 
rivals continue liberal,including a large num- 
ber of lambs, the demand from nearly all 


4.20@4.69 
3.70@ 14.00 


1.50@2.75 
-29@2.25 








classes of buyers is encouraging and fair Sta- 
bility rules. Good to choice sheep and year. 
lings $2 75@3 25, stock sheep 2 40@2 75, stock 
lambs 3@3 75, good to choice butcher lambs 
4@5. 

There is a prospective shortage in cattle for 
the coming winter markets of 13 % compared 
with last year, according to an extensive jp. 
quiry made by Mallory Son & Zimmerman 
Co of Chicago, covering most of the states in 
the Mississippi and Missouri valleys. Close 
money has no doubt had something to do 
with this restricted cattle feeding, which m; ay 
be made up later in the season. Ohio is cred. 
ited with having as many cattle for the win. 
ter and spring markets of °06-7 as a year ago, 
Ill 88 %, Iowa 89 %, Mo 91 %, Neb 82 %. The 
report shows cunsiderable disease among hogs 
and nearly as many fat hogs and pigs in 
sight for future markets as were turned off aq 
year ago. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market 
lar activity, yet is fairly steady 


lacks particu 
with 100 cars 


Scrofula 


Lurks in the blood of ¢ everyone, and 
it is in many ihacited. Its severest 
form is that of running sores on the arms, 
limbs or feet. Bunches on the of the 
cancerous growths, swollen 
Hood’s 
parilla thoroughly eradicates the humor from 


the blood cures Sx Salt 





lmost 


cases 


glands 
neck, pimples, 


joints, are other symptoms. Sarsa- 


and ‘rofula, Rheum, 
Boils, Pimples, Eruptions. 
been troubled 


swell- 


Por about two years I have 


With pimples on my face and scrofula 
I went to a doctor, but he did not help 
me, and I began Hood’s Sarsanparilla. 
Before I had finished the second 
cured, and I have not been 

scrofula  sinee.’’ FRANK 
Manlius, N. Y Get only Hood’s because 


Fiocods 


Sarsaparilla 


All druggists. $1 


care- 


ings. 
taking 
bottle I was 
with 
North 


troubled 
BEECHNOR, 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’ Ss Pills fully: — y a ege a 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 
ia EI 


Madison ee oe 
Open 10.30 a. m., 

AND INDU STR IAL DISPLAY 
JIT 3 ETABLE SHOW 
RK ERTS EVERY 
SNING—PIGEON SHOW IN ASSEMB LY ROOM. 
ADMISSION TO ALL, ONLY 25 CENTS. 





SIMONS, JACOBS & CO., Glasgow. 

SIMONS, SHUTTLEW ORTH & CO., Liverpool. 
GARCIA, JACOBS & CO., London. 

MICHAEL SIMONS & CO., Leith, Scotland. 
SIMONS, JACOBS & CO., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
J. H. LUITEN & SON, Hamburg, Germany. 


LARGEST EUROPEAN 


Receivers and Handlers 
Of American Apples. 


—REPRESENTED BY— 
ons RLES FORSTER, 76 and 78 Park Place,New York. 
T r WE aK one 21S. Market St., Boston. 
er * a { FOWLER, Portland and Montreal 
° w OOLF OnD x CO., 128 8S. Charles St., Balti- 
ae 


Cc. S. NIXON, 


GREENSBORO 


The finest yellow peach in exis- 

tence. Ripens before the Alex- 

ander. Extra large. fine flavor. 

Donaldson’s Elmira As- 

paragus Roots. Anew pro- 

duction of rare merit. Strawe 

berry Plants, Japan Plums, 

Small Fruits,Tenn. Peach 

Seed, Catalogue FREE. 

HARRISON’S NURSERIES, "Berlin, Md. 


— 


aK Ac H TREES.—Fullassortment. Apply t 
i. 8S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Delaware. 


Kentville, N. S. 


—— 


PEACH 
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on sale Monday of this week. Prices are 


tinued as follows: 









con 1450 to 100 Ibs, $4 50@475 Com to good fat bulls, $2 00@3 10 
Extra to 1000 Ibs. 42tka4 40 Com te good fat cows. 2 00@3 25 
Good. to 11-0 Ibs, 3403 90 Heifers, 800 to 110+ lbs, 2 75q@3 75 
Fee eon 7 to 90" lbs, 2 4ku3 25 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 WO 
nengh half iat, 3 00 F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@42 0 


Com to good fat oxen, 2 (XKw3 75 Veal calves, 5 WO@6 25 

Hog market healthy with local buyers and 
shippers ready to take about everything. Re- 
cei pts Monday of this week 40 double decks, 
prices 5 106 lugher. Prime medium $3 60@ 
370, yorkers 3 50¢ 3 65, heavy droves 3 30@ 
4 45, Sheep in about the. usual favor with 16 
double decks offered Monday. Prime weth- 
ers, 954105 Ibs, 3 50@35 60, good 3 30@3 40, 
fair mixed droves 2 50a, lambs 5@4 75. 

At Buffalo, cattle in moderately good de- 
mand, the supply including few really 
choice. Exporters in the market for best 
peeves, Which are salable up to $5 or possibly 
a shade more. The 140 cars received Monday 
of this week sold at firm figures. Lest com- 
manded 4 70 but something choice would 
have gone higher. Fair to good steers quota- 
ple at 3 70¢4 50, stockers and feeders 2 75@ 
375. good to fancy heifers 3 20@4 20, fat cows 
9 (043 50, bulls 2 50@3 50, veal calves 5 50@ 
67>. Good demand for mileh cows and 
springers at 28745 e ich when possessing mer- 
it. Liogs selling wellunder a good all-around 
demand. Ninety cars on sale Monday with 
medium and yorkers going at 350@3 65, heavy 
3 30@3 40, pigs 3 30@5 45. Sheep steady un- 
der the usual inquiry with 50 cars natives and 
9) Canadians on sale Monday. Best export 
wethers 3 75@4, fair to choice butcher sheep 
9 6503 65, poor to common 1 50@2 50. Good 
to prime lambs 4 25@4 65. 


At New York, rather too many ordinary 
cattle have been coming in, sales showing a 
decline of 10@15c. Strictly choice animals 
substantially steady, poor to prime native 
steers $83 50¢4 75 with faney up to 4 90@5, 
oxen and stags 2 50@4 25, bulls 2 25@2 75, 
cows 1254° 75. Veal calves steady when 
choice at 6 50@7 25 with ordinary 4 50@5 50 
and grassers 2 75@3 25. Country dressed veals 
7@10. Hogs steady at 3 60@4 for heavy to 
light and 44 25 for pigs, country dressed 44 
650. Sheep in good demand and firm when 
choice; poor lots rather neglected. Ordinary 
to prime 2 50@3 40, choice lambs firm at 4@5. 


At London. American steers 10} @ile P bb, 
est dressed weight, sheep 9@10c, est dressed 
weight. Refrigerator beef 8@5{c P tb. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade quiet with a moderate 
inquiry for heavy draft animals and chunks 
of good quality. The better grades of drivers 
are selling better than ordinary work horses 
which are slow at iow figures. Best draft 
teams have sold up to $450. While the horse 
trade is quiet at most western centers there 
are indications of a little better condition of 
things in such eastern markets as N Y and 
Boston. In the latter city, sales have shown 
asmall advance. Following Chivago prices 
apply to sound borses, well broken and in 
good flesh: 

Express and heavy draft, $75@175 

1100 to 1400-Ih chunks, 50a 100 

850 to 1100-tbh chunks, 25a) 50 

Saddlers, 100 2200 

Coach and fast road horses, 85.4250 

Ordinary drivers, 35 and upward. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Receipts are not decreased and while quota- 
tions are not materially reduced there is a 
feeling of easiness in the market and in ac- 
tual transactions Luyers could undoubtedly 
obtain some concession. Fancy table and 
fall apples are wanted at present and are held 
steadily. Consumers have searcely begun put- 
ting in their winter apples and hard varieties 
are rather dull. Export trade continues 
large and transatlantic markets are quoted 
depressed. 

Additional testimony regarding the weak- 
ness in the foreign markets due to over sup- 
ply, as noted elsewhere, is found in our latest 
mail advice from Liverpool. This points to 
a collapse of the market, only partially recov- 
ered since that time, and a reason given for 
the unsatisfactory state of things is the faulty 
condition of the fruit. English dealers say 
that while winter apples must undoubtedly 
find a better outlet, it will be necessary for 
American shippers to pay particular atten- 
tion to the selection and packing of fruit for 
export. 

At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, NY, crop is 
excellent. Picked winter fruit bringing 50c P 
bbl.—At Belgium, Onondaga Co, yield large 
but first-class fruit not over-abundant, as 

eavy winds have blown the fruit to the 
ground. Cider makers paying 5c P bu at the 
mill.—At Cold Spring, Putnam Co, McElroy 
& Co are buying heavily for shipment, paying 
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40c for windfalls and 75¢ for picked fruit 
delivered in open head barrels which they 
furnish.—At West Falls, Erie Co, no buyers 
here yet, but local dealers doing some ship- 
ping. 

A New York, receipts large, fancy held 
steadily. Holland Pippins $1 12@1 50 P bbl, 
Fall Pippins 1 12@1 50, 20-0z 1 12@1 37, 
Gravensteins 150@2, King 1 25@1 50, Cul- 
verts 75c@1, Baldwins 1@1 12, Greenings 1@ 
1 12, Northern Spy 1@1 37, Pound Sweets 1 25 
@1L 50. 

At Boston, coming forward freely, prices 
in buyers’ favor. Gravensteins $1 75@2 25 Pp 
bbl, N Y mixed 7ice@1 25, Porters and Pip- 
pins 75c@1, 20-0z 1 25@1 50, Pound Sweets l@ 
1 25, Me Harveys 1 25, Snows 1 50@1 75, Alex- 
anders 1 50@1 75, Kings 1 50. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING OCT 3g 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other ., 
pool don gow pts fotal 









New York, 18,057 6,236 6,780 1,893 32,946 
joston, 41,759 10,654 — 250 52,663 
Montreal, 42,979 - 19,229 

Halifax, - 36,967 

Total, 102,775 53,857 26,009 2,143 

Cor week ’95, 10,404 202 4,087 - 14,693 
Tot’l this season,376.310 100,267 121,905 4,298 602,780 
Senson °95-6, 19,195 5 9,458 35,181 





Season ’4-5, 31,252 560 203,518 


132,031 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK, 

Supplies have been rulipg more moderate 
the past week and under the influence of 
smaller offerings prices have improved. The 
New York market is supplied largely from 
the stocks of that state and N J, while at Bos- 
ton receipts come wostly from the N E states 
with some from N Y. The quality has run 
quite good, further helping the market. At 
such central markets as Chicago the feeling 
is steady under good demand and fair sup- 
plies. 

At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, N Y, crop below 
the average both as to quantity and quality.— 
At Nicholville, St Lawrence Co, crop better 
than expected. Price at depot 20c per bu.— 
At Woodbury, Queens Co, ¢ nly about 75 % of 
full yield.—At Aquebogue, Suffolk Co, yield 
and quality much better than last year.—At 
Belgium, Onondaga Co, yield far below last 
year’s.—At Cold Spring, Putnam Co,a medium 
crop. with much seab.—At Edmeston, 
Otsego Co, crop poor in quantity and quality. 
—At West Falls, Erie Co, yielding well but 
rotting badly. 

At New York, steady under moderate re 
ceipts. LITin bulk $1 25@1 37 P bbl, N 
11 25, state 1@1 12 P 180 ths, Va sweets y 
low 75c@1 P bbl, Vineland 1 25@1 75, N J 1@ 
1 25. 

At Boston, receipts fair, market steadier. 
Aroostook Hebrons 30@33¢ P bu, N H He- 
brons 28@30e, Vt 28@30e, N Y state white 
varieties 28@30c, Hebrons and Rose $1@1 25 
P bbl. 


The quality of offerings is proving very ir- 
regular and uncertain, resulting in a wide 
range of prices and an occasional sale of 
strictly fancy stock at figures above quota- 
tions. Best grades clean up well, but inferior 
stock is hard to move and must often work 
out at such prices as it will bring. 

At New York, quality irregular, choice 
steadily held. Eastern White 82@2 50 # bbl, 
red 1 50@1 75, vellow 1 25@1 50, Orange Co 
white 1@2 25 P bag, yellow 50c@1 YP Dbl, 
red 75c@1 37, NJ and L I yellow 1@1 25 P 
bbl, white 1 50@2 25, western and state yel- 
low 1@1 12, red 1 25. 

At Boston, receipts liberal and prices easy 
except for choice. Native 40c bu, western 
Mass $1 2541 37 P bbl, N Y large 1 25, west- 
ern 1@1 25. 

COUNTRY PRODUCE [SIARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES. INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, feed steady. Bran 
$10 50@11 P ton, cottonseed meal 20@22, mid- 
dlings 12, hay easier, loose 10@12, baled tim- 
othy 12@14, oat straw 8@10, rye 10@12. Dress- 
ed meats firm. Beef 55@7ic P tb, veal 8c, 
hogs 44@5c, mutton 5@74ic, lamb 9@10e, milch 
cows 25@50. Poultry steady. Chickens 10@ 
lic P tbh lw, 14@15c d w, turkeys 124@1l4clw, 
18¢-d w, ducks 10¢e I w, l4e d w, fresh eggs 
18@20c P dz, cold storage 16@1li7c. Potatoes 
weaker, 25@30c P bu, onions 25@0c, turnips 
2@25c, cabbage 1 50@2 P 100, carrots 25@30c 
P bu, green peppers 40@50c, parsnips 40@50c, 
mushrooms 15@20c P tb, honey 10@12}c, ap- 
ples 75c@1 25 P bbl. 

At Schenectady, apples 50c@$1 P bbl, eggs 
18c P dz, potatoes 1 P bbl, onions 1 25, cab- 
bage 3@4 P 100, loose hay 85c P 100 ibs, baled 
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9c, loose rye straw 75c, baled 60c, oats 38¢ 
bu, corn 43c, chickens luc P bl w, 18d 
w, ducks 10c 1 w, 16c d w. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch timo- 
thy hay $13 50@14 P ton, No 1 1% 25@12 75, 
straight rye straw 15@16, tangled 10 50@11, 
oat 7@7 50. Fresh nearby eggs lsc ®P dz, 
western 174c, ice-house 15@164c, fowls 8}@9c 
P ib 1 w, chickens 7@84c 1 w, 9@1le d w. 
Apples 125@2 P bbl, quinces 2 25@2 50, 
grapes 11@14¢ P bskt, cranberries 5@5 50, 
potatoes 35@40c P bu, onions 1@1 25 ¥P bbl, 
cabbage 2@3 P 100. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, white potatoes 
27 @32c P bu, onions $1@1 25 P bbl, cabbage 
2a@3 P 100, tomatoes 25¢40¢ P bu, turnips 12% 
@15e, apples 75¢@1 50 VP bbl. Fresh eggs 165 
@17e¢ P dz, chickens 8@8ke P tb 1 w, fowls 8c, 
ducks 9c, turkeys 5@9c, geese 40@75e ea. Ch 
timothy hay 12 50@15 P ton, No 1 12@15 50, 
clover mixed 11@11 50, rye straw 15, vat 7@ 
7 50, bran 9@10, middlings 10@11. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all instances are 
wholesale. They refer to prices at which the pr-duce 
will sell from warehouse, car or dock. From these, coun- 
try cousignees inust pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold ina simali way to retailers or consumers an 
udvance is usually secured. 

Eges. 

At New York, refrigerator eggs are being 
largely used and except best grades supplies 
are ample. Fey new-laid nearby 21@22c P 
dz, state fresh gathered 19@20c, Pa country 
marks 19@20c, western 18c, fair to good $2 25 
«3 60 P case, western refrigerator prime 15} 
“l6e P dz, limed 15@15hc. 

At Boston, strictly faney in light sup- 
ply, commanding a premium. Cold stor- 
age eggs have a moderate _ sale. Near- 
by and Cape fey 23@25e WP dz, ch fresh east- 


LCL TANK HEATER 


For Warming Water in Stock Tanks 


Will Save Double its Cost 
iN ONE SEASON. 


Itis made of the best quality 
of iron, castin one piece. No Y 
sheet-iron to rust, no solder to 
melt and cause leak. It is 
permanently located in tank Y 
during winter. Need not be 
removed to kindle fire; burns / 
fine or coarse coal, cobs, 
chunks of wood and almost 
any kind of fuel. Asmall boy, 
can easily operate it. Also 
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Milk 
Detected 
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dicating Milk Jars, 
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ern 18@19c, fair to good 15c, 
fresh 18@19¢ P dz, Mich 
ern fairto good 15@1lé6c, 
refrigerator 15c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, supplies hold out well and 
demand is good. Md peaches 50ec @$125 P bskt, 
Mich 1@2 P bu, Seckel pears 5@8 P bbl, Bart- 
lett 2 50@4 50, Sheldon 3@3 50 P bbl, Dela- 
ware grapes 12@16e P small bskt, Concord 
10@i4c ® large bskt, Niagaras 10@lic P 
small bskt, dark Cape ¢ ‘od cranberries 4 Ba 
450, good to prime 3 75@4, N J1@125 P 
cra, quinces 2@3 P bbl, northern chestnuts 
3@4 P bu of 60 tbs, southern 1 50@2 50, hick- 
ory nuts 1 2541 62. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, unchang red and quiet. West- 
ern spring bran 42)@45c *» 100 ths, winter 425 
@47ic, middlings 55@65c, sharps 65@70c, 
screenings 38@45c, oil meal $17@18 P ton, 
cottonseed 19 50, rye feed 474@50e P 100 tbs, 
brewers’ meal and grits 85c, coarse corn meal 
57 @60c. 


Vt and N H ch 
fey 17,@18e, west- 
P E Island 17@17he, 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the market continues firm 
under active demand and fair offerings. 
Prime timothy 82}@874c P 100 ths, No 1 Tih@ 
80c, No 2 70GT5c, No 3 60@65c, shipping 55@ 
60c, clover mixed 60@65c, clover 50@55c, salt 
hay 45@50c, long rye straw No 1 8@90c, No 
2 70@80c, short rye 55@65c, oat and wheat 
35 @45e. 

At Boston, trade quiet but a generally firm 
tone in the market. N Y and Can new ch to 
fey $15@15 50 P ton, fair to good 14@14 50, 
ch clover and clover mixed 10@12, swale 
850@9, good to prime rye straw 17@18, oat 
8 50a). 

Poultry. 

At New York, a considerable amount of 
stock is coming to hand and prices are no 
more than steady. Dressed poultry: Turkeys 
good to ch 10@i2c P tb, Phila spring chick- 
ens 13@1l4c, western 84c, western fowls 
9c, spring ducks 13$@1l4c, white squabs 
$1 75@2 P dz, mixed 150, dark and poor 
125. Live poultry: Spring chickens 7}@8c 
P tb, fowls 8@8he,turkeys 9@10c,ducks 60@ 
80c F pr, geese 1@1 37, pigeons, old 25c P 
pr, young 20c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, market rather quiet and 
prices well sustained. Cabbage $2@3 50 P 
100, red 3@4, celery 25@60c P dz, egg plant 50 
@75c P bbl, cucumbers 2@5 50 P 100, lima 
beans 50c@1 P bag, turnips, Russian 50@T5e 
P bbl, tomatoes 40@60c P cra, marrow squash 
60@75¢ P bbl, Hubbard squash 75¢@1, ‘green 
corn 50@75e P 100, green peppers 40@i5ce P 
bbl, red 75e@1 25, carrots 75c@1, pumpkins 
50c. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, apples 50c@81 25 P bbl, 
squash ljc BP tb, potatoes 40@50e BP bu, red 
and yellow onions 50c, turnips 49c, chickens 
l4c P tbh l w, l6¢ dw, emy butter 22@25¢ ¥ 
tb, dairy 20@22c.—At Waterbury, Ct, chick- 
ens 12 P tb 1 w, 18e d w, fresh eggs 25ce ® dz, 
cold storage l6c, potatoes 50@60c VP bu, on- 
1ons 60 @75e, apples 7 75c@1 25 B bbl, emy  but- 
ter 254¢25¢ B tbh, cheese 9@10¢.—At Provi- 
dence, RI, native potatoes 1 504175 P bbl, 
turnips 150, onions 50@55¢ P bu, apples 150@ 
2 P bbl, fresh eggs 26427¢ P dz, western 17c, 
fowls 12@15¢ P th, emy print butter 21@22¢, 
cheese 9@10e.—At Springfield, Mass, chick- 
ens l3c P th, beef 6@8c, mutton 6@8c, fresh 
eggs 20@22c¢ P dz, western 154@1fe, potatoes 
402506 P bu, turnips 40c, apples 75¢@1 P bbl, 
new hay 15@15 50 P ton, emy butter 20@22c 
P tbh, dairy 17@19%e, cheese 94@10hc.—At Wor- 
cester, Mass, baled hay 17@18 ton, fresh 
eggs 25@28c P dz, potatoes 40@60c P bu, on- 
10ons 50@60e, turnips 40@50c, apples 75c@1 25 
P bbl, cmy butter 18@22c P th, cheese 9210c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Syracuse, 
prices advancing. Good toch cimy 18}@19e, 
dairy 15@18¢c.—At Schenectady, 16@17c. eae | 
Stillwater, Saratoga Co, 18ce.— At Adams Cor- 
ners, Putnam Co, 18c. 

At New York, an active, advancing market 
is to be noted, quotations on the basis of 18¢ 
for extras or le over last week. Receipts are 
well cleaned up and much stock has been sold 
ahead of arrival. Under grades feel the in- 
tluence of the advance, butin a less degree. 
There is a good deal of stock in cold storage, 
which helps supply the demand for sorts under 
best aml prevents uny material rise. Dairy 
holds steady. Wholesale prices for round lots 
ruling early this week follow: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 18c P lb, west- 
ern firsts 16@17¢, seconds 13@144c, N Y emy 174 
@18c, N Y dairy half tubs fey l6c, firsts 14@ 
l5e, western dairy tirsts 11c. 


market firm, 


THE DAIRY 


Ohio—At Columbus, market quiet and 
steady. Elgin emy 17sec P 1b, Ohio 14}c, dairy 
lic.—At Cleveland, active, firm and higher. 
Good toch emy 13@16e, dairy 10@13¢c.—At 
Toledo, ch emy 17@18e, dairy 14@15¢e.—At 
Cincinnati, demand fair. Fey Elgin emy 185c, 
Ohio Weldte. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies of 
fancy smalland market firm. Western fey emy 
174@18e P Ib, fair to prime 15@17e, fey prints 
19e, gootl to ch 16@18¢. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts of fancy 
light, prices firm. Fey emy 18c P lh, ch 16@ 
l7c, imt emy 12@14c, ladles 12@13c, dairy 
prints 12@14e. 

At Boston, the market has a firm tone for 
fine fresh goods and the 18sc price 1s_ weil 
sustained. Fresh northern cmy is scarce and 
western only barely ample. Quotations for 
round lots are as follows: Vt and N H fey 
cmy assorted sizes 18@18}c, northern N Y 
18@184c, western fresh tube assorted sizes 174 
@18c, northern tirsts 155@16he, eastern 15@17c, 
western firsts 15@1l6c, seconds 12@14c, extra 
Vt dairy l5c, NY firsts 12@13c, western imt 
emy 11@11ke. Prints 1@2c premium over 
above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Syracuse, full cream 
9,@10c.—At Odgensburg, St Lawrence Co, 
458 bxs offered, ali closed out at 10c¢ con- 
tract. Board adjourned until May, 1897.— 
At Cuba. cheese market, 3 lots, 200 bxs 
large white sold at 9fc, about 900 at 94@98e, 
92 bxs 45-lb size at 10c, 2000 bxs smail con- 
tracted 9 8@10kc as to size. 

At New York, while not especially active, 
the market retains its strong position and 
prices are sustained on a tirm basis. Holders 
are firm in their views and occasional sales 
are made above quotations. N Y full cream 
large fey colored 9{@9ic P lb, fey white 9% 
@9ic, good to prime 9a9}e, common to fair 
7@8ke, small fey colored 10c, fey white 9c, 
good to choice 9}@9}c, common to fair 7T@8he, 
ght skims, small colored, ch 74@8c, large Th 

@8e, part skims 5}@6}c, full skims 2@ Zhe. 

Ohio—At Columbus, unchanged. N Y full 
cream cheddars 10s¢ P lb, Ohio 9c, family 
favorite 9}c, limburger 12c, imt Swiss 16c.—At 
Cleveland, moderately active. Full cream 
cheddars 10@11c, flats 8@8ic, skims 5@7c, imt 
Swiss 10@11c.—At Toledo, full cream cheddars 
10@11e, flats 6@7c, skims 5@hic, imt Swiss 10 
@12c.—At Cincinnati, supplies light and mar- 
ket firm. Good to prime Ohio that Th@8e, 
family favorite 8@83c, twins 10@10sc, Young 
America 10@10}e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fair demand 
for choice. N Y full cream smaili fey 103¢ 
P Ib, fair to good 94@10c, part skims 6@7hc, 
full skims 2@4e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, a moderate de- 
mand, market firm. N Y full cream 10}@103¢ 
P lb, tlats 102@108c, picnics 108@10{c. 

At Boston, selling fairly at advanced prices, 
a steady demand for best grades. N Y small 
extra 94@10e P lb, large 94c, tirsts 8@9e, sec- 
onds 5@6c, Vt small 95@10c, large ec, firsts 7 
@8c, seconds 5@6e, sage cheese 10c, part skims 
2@4c, Ohio flats 8@9e. 

At Liverpool, &ngland, 
white firm at 10j¢ ¥P Ib, 
colored tirm at 10sec. 

a 


The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


The Market at New York City. 

Very little activity is manifest among deal- 
ers or jobbers in tobacco trading. The cigar 
industry shows no special amimation, but man- 
ufacturers are experimenting with leaf as a 
substitute for Havana and Sumatra. Mexican 
leaf is used with favor in some localities, 
Florida leaf is under experiment and the con- 
sul from Costa Rica is pushing sample lots 
from that country. Of Mexican leaf, proba- 
bly not over 1000 bales are held in this city, 
but a much larger quantity is said to have 
been secured of the ’96 crop. Florida grow- 
ers have a large acreage this year and 
have already observed a good deinand for 
their leaf at satisfactory prices. Sumatra 
stocks in dealers’ hands and in warehouses 
are being reduced each month and about all 
light, choice goods are in manufacturers’ 
hands. <A_ report from Sumatra says the 
growing season this year was very unsatis- 
factory. Tobacco cannot be raised in Cuba 
under existing conditions. Stocks of wrap- 

er leaf in bonded warehouses are down near- 
ly to the 4,000,000-t mark and will very likely 
continue to be reduced. 

All these conditions put the American cigar 
leaf grower in an exuberant state of mind and 
with an exceptionally fine crop in all sec- 
tions, prices should be more satisfactory than 
for several years. Buying of old leaf is very 
dull, but a decided spurt was recently in- 


American finest 
for August make, 





SITUATION---TOBACCO 


jected into the campaign for the ’96 crop in 
Wisconsin by 25 or 30 dealers securing about 
5000 a in al) parts of the state at 7 and 6 to 2¢, 
In the Chemung valley of York state, be. 
tween 50 and 100 a have been secured at low 
prices. Buyers who have visited New Eng. 
land say there is very little disposition to sel] 
at prices that have been offered. Exports 
from this port of low grade leaf during An- 
gust and September were over 1000 cs per 
week. The sales during Angust are repurted 
in a circular by a large house as 9500 cs, of 
which 3700 cs were N E leaf, 3000 Pa, 700 N 
Y, 1000 O and 1100 Wis. Exports since Jan 1, 
96, 50,124 cs. The general expectancy is that 
after the election business will start up and 
when such proves to be the case, much fine 
and high grade American cigar leaf is going 
to be wanted. Current quotations are: 
Ct fillers, 6@8e O fillers, 

seconds, 15@20 avr lots, 

avr lots, 20@30 fine wrappers, 

fiue wrappers, 40@55 Pa fillers, 

N Y fillers, 4@5 avr lots, 

avr lots 8@12 fine wrappers, 

Wis Hav on avr lots, 8@16 


ty 
1oals 
3@6 


8@l2 
25@35 





Hot Against Ensilage.—I am a milk dealer 
and have creameries in Pennsylvania and 
New York. I note what your subscribers 
write about silos and ensilage. Having had 
a good chance to tind ont and experiment, I 
have endeavored to do so, and am convinced 
that no milk dealer can successfully ship 
milk raised from cows fed on ensilage to New 
York market. It is a fermented food, and fer- 
mentation takes place 24 hours sooner in milk 
so shipped than from milk raised from sweet 
feed, hay, stalks, meal and bran, and I will 
not take milk from any farmer who fills a 
silo or feeds glucose or starch feed. I think 
the board of health should reject and _ forbid 
the sale of milk raised from ensilage, as I be- 
heve it is unwholesome and injurions, espe- 
cially to babies.—[C. A. Wicks, Brooklyn, 
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The “Index 1 to o Chimneys” 
tells what shape and size and 
make to get for every burner 
and lamp. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
Pa, 
Pearl glass, pearl top, 
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B SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

; TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
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NW anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR ComPAny, 
9 Furnace &t., ROCHESTER, N.% 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 
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WALL: PAPER 








Samples mailed free from the largest con- 

cern in U.S, Prices 30% lower than others. 
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can have large books by ex- 
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Hearts of Young America 


By Mrs W. 8S. Cartwright. 

ANNAH SMITH, crossing the 
graveyard from town, wearily 
seated herselfon a slaband laid 
her basket beside her. It was a 
large basket—absurdly large for 
the two or three pitiful pack- 

ages it held, but the Smiths had no other, and 
even this one had a broken handle and a hole 
in the bottom which had been insecurely 
mended with strips of Hannah’s wornout 
apron. Th: bundles which tumbled precari- 
ously about in their too ample conveyance, 
had been purchased by their bearer for three 
dozen eggs at 1l6c a dozen, and scanty as was 
the supply, the Smiths would get no more till 
the half-fed hens again proved kind. ‘‘Cash 
or ready barter’’ was the stern rule at Free- 
dom’s only grocery, for such as the Smiths at 
least, and cash was something far removed 
from Hannah’s experience. 

Hannah was a stout, squarely built young 
woman of eighteen. Her face expressed great 
good sense, and a kindly spirit looked out 
through her light gray eyes, but her mouth 
was heavy and certain touches about it show- 
ed that the lines of care would come early. 
Her calico gown fitted without a wrinkle over 
ber wide solid shoulders; her hair, scanty 
and faded, was brushed smoothly back from 
her high forehead and twisted into the small- 
est possible knot at the least becoming point. 
The girl’s whole appearance suggested perma- 
nence, endurance, reliability. 

But notwithstanding her small claims to 
beauty, Hannah was pleasant to look upon 
as she sat by the crumbling tombstone. The 
heavy lips fell away from perfect teeth, the 
large hands were shapely, and her arm, where 
the sleeve fell away as she leaned on theslab, 
was plump and white as milk. 

Someone who had come up behind her quite 
unheard, stood looking down upon the soft 
curves of that bare arm and upon the round 
red cheek it supported with a mingled air of 
ownership and approbation. He, too, was 
young, and the awkwardness of overgrown 
boyhood showed itself in every line of his 
loosely built, narrow frame. His shoulders 
were rounded from much plowing before the 
muscles were set, und his stoop was increas- 
ed by his near-sightedness, the result of hard 
study by the kerosene lamp when he should 
have been sleeping off the fatigue of the long 
day’s work. Altogether, with his peering 
eyes, his shambling loose gait and his 11l-fit- 
ting, homemade clothes, he looked a sufii- 
ciently queer combination of the farm hand 
and the student. 

Hannah, looking idly up .into the yellow- 
green lights and shadows of the elm’s fresh 
leaves, was presently aware of an arm, which 
stole bashfully about her ample waist. She 
looked up with instant smiling expectation 
and greeted her lover, William Bennett of 
Freedom, across the Quinebaug. 

‘*Now where’d you drop from?’’ 

‘*I’ve be’n over to Plainville to Uncle Ez- 
ra’s. I stopped over to your house and Rob- 
bie said you’d went over to Freedom on some 
arrants.’’ 

‘“‘And I’d orter a’ be’n to home ever so 
long ago,’’ said Hannah, scrambling up with 
@ yawn and a lift of her plump arms that re- 
vealed rather freely the generous proportions 
of her sturdy figure. ‘‘Dear me, I guess I’ve 
got a touch of the spring fever. When I git 
set I don’t seem to feel any ambition ever to 
git up again.’’ 

‘‘No wonder!’’ complained her companion, 
under his breath. ‘‘How is your mother, 
anyway? I never thought to ask Robbie.”’ 

‘*Mother? Oh, she’s just the same as usual. 
She had pa up a’prayin’ with her all night 
and wanted the minister sent for, but she 
ate two slices of fried pork and three eggs for 
breakfast. The rest of us had hasty puddin’,’’ 

Hannah laughed rather drearily. 

**T don’t believe there’s a living thing the 
matter with her but her disposition,’’ ex- 
Claimed the boy incautiously. ‘‘It’s a shame, 
Hannan, that you should slave yourself to 
death for her whims. I won’t stand it.’’ 
Hannah’s ruddy cheeks took a deeper hue; 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


tears of vexation sprang to her eyes. Loyalty 
to one’s family is an instinct as well as a 
principle in New England, and the girl loved 
her bedridden, hypochondriacal mother al- 
most as well as she did William Bennett. 

“‘I don’t feel to blame my motber,’’ she 
said soberly, after a silence so long that it 
clearly marked her displeasure. ‘‘She’s be’n 
an awful smart woman in her day. I know 
there don’t seem to be nothin’ the matter 
with her, and folks are hard on her. TI tell 
"em t’ain’t reasonable but what there’s some- 
thin’ wrong. Folks don’t lay to bed six years 
for nothin’, especially when they’ve be’n so 
ambitious as she was. I think her spirit all 
give out myself. She’s had a sight to contend 
with.’’ 

“Tf you’d quit humorin’ her,’’ muttered 
the unconvinced William, following Hannah 
sulkily over the tumble-down wall into the 
road, ‘‘I think I’ve got some right to be 
considerel, Hannah.”’ 

‘*There’s no use rakin’ all that over again,’’ 
said Hannah firmly. ‘‘We can’t alter nuthin’ 
by talkin’.’’ 

‘*No, but I’m goin’ to alter things by doin’, 
though,’’ replied William, in a voice that 
struggled to be firm. ‘I’ve made up my 
mind to that. I’ve be’n all over it with Un- 
cle Ezra and he’s dreadful disappointed, but 
he says he’ll let me have the money. T’aint 
heavy if you go emigrant, they say, and I’m 
bound west to-morrow.’’ 

Hannah walked along beside her lover 
without any sign of surprise or emotion. At 
last she remarked in a slightly injured tone, 
‘*T think you’d as well spoke to me about it 
fust.’’ 

‘“‘I knowed plaguy well what you’d say,’’ 
replied William Bennett, gloomily. ‘‘I had 
all the opposition I needed to home. Abby’s 
as disagreein’ as she can be, of course, and 
ma, she’s cried two days stiddy. I hate to go 
inter the house.’’ 

‘‘I dunno as I should have opposed it,’’ 
said Hannah, reflectively. ‘‘No, I’m sure I 
shouldn’t. You can't blame me for not bein’ 
pleased, but I considera man had ought to 
suit himself.’’ 

‘*That’s just like a woman,’’ William an- 
swered with youthful bitterness. ‘‘ You might 
give me credit for thinkin’ a little of other 
folks as well as myself.’’ 

**T don’t see no harmin your lookin’ out for 
yourself,’’ said Hannah moderately. ‘‘ You’ve 
got tu learn to do that if you’re ever to git 
along.’’ 

‘*That’s just it,’’ interrupted her lover ea- 
gerly. ‘‘I must git along, Hannah, if you’re 
ever to be got out of this—this—! What good 
do you git of your life now? Tug and slave 
day in and day out, and cramped to death 
too! I declare I can’t stand by and see it no 
longer. And you couldn’t go away to teach 
if you had the certificate. That’s the best 
dress you’ve got, ain’t it now?’’ 

Hannah looked down upon the cheap calico 
gown, faded and threadbare, and nodded si- 
lently. 

‘*T thought so, and you’ve worn that same 
old hat four years. I heard Ellen Squires 
makin’ remarks about it one day when you 
went by our house, and Abby joined in. It’s 
about time I cleared out and done somethin’. 
I’m goin’ to see if I can git money enough to 
keep you and the folks, too, if they need it, 
and I reckon they will, the way it looks 
now.’’ 

‘‘What be you goin’ to do, and how be you 
goin’ to git the money to do it?’’ inquired 
Hannah, definitely. She had listened with- 
out enthusiasm to these excited outpourings. 

‘“‘Uncle Ezra’s goin’ to lend me money 
enough to git to Colorado Springs. He don’t 
feel reconciled to my leavin’ home and he 
made me sign a note for the money and says 
I’ve got to pay interest on it. He said if I’d 
give it up and stay where I belonged he’d 
see I was helped through college. I thought 
he might have spoke of it before.” 

‘Oh, William!’’ 

‘*Now, Hannah, you stop; there ain’t no 
use in lookin’ at that. l’ve got to git rich 
and you don’t do that by goin’ to college. I 
guess I know as well as you how bad I want 
to go, but it ain’t to be thought of.”’ 

‘*You don’t know nobody out to Colorado,”’ 
said Hannah, forlornly. ‘‘You can’t git no 
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place without you’ve got some recommenda- 
tions.”’ 

‘*Oh, the ministef’s goin’ to write me a let- 
ter and I’ve got my Sons of Temperance card; 
I guess that’ll be enough to introduce me.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Hannah, approvingly. ‘‘That’s 
an excellent idea, William. I presume you’ll 
git a place right off when you show them.”’ 

‘‘Oh, a man can git along anywhere,’’ said 
William, with the easy confidence of untried, 
callow youth. ‘‘Don’t you worry now. 
You’ve got enough to worry over to home.’’ 

‘Of course I shan’t worry. I presume you 
will git along all right.”’ 

‘*Tt’ll be kinder lonesome, though,’’ said 
William, with a sudden change of tone. ‘‘I 
s’pose J shan’t be back very soon, Hannah.’’ 

‘‘That won’t make no difference,’’ the girl 
whispered hoarsely. ‘‘I shall always be 
waitin’ —Will.”’ 

It was broad, staring daylight, the elm ave- 
nue was ended; the pair were nearly at the 
top of the hill. Inthe dooryard of the old 
Stone place, veteran Jacob Lant was hopping 
about on his lame leg, with a crutch under 
his one arm—its fellow had long since mold- 
ered away under southern skies. Althea, his 
wife, sat knitting and coughing by the front 
window. Her sharp eyes were fixed on the 
lovers; there was no opportunity for a fare- 
well kiss. 

‘*But you’ve promised,’’ whispered poor 
Will, as if he thought the chipmunks might 
hear and hetray the secret. ‘‘You’ve promis- 
ed fair and square, and I’1l hold you to it.’’ 

‘‘Of course,’’ said Hannab, holding out 
her hand for the basket, but William seized 
and held it fast. 

*‘Remember, Hannah, I shall come back 
for you as quick as I can. You mustn’t git 
discouraged, and you will write regular, 
won’t you?’’ 

‘Certainly, when I can git money to mail 
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the letter,’’ said Hannah, smiling through her 
tears. This was a necessary proviso, by the 
way. Money was scarcer and scarcer in the 
Smith family as the years went by. ‘‘I’ll 
write every chance, but if you don’t hear, 
you needn’t imagine nothin’. I consider we 
can trust each other.’’ 

‘*Well, I guess so.”’ 

**Will, you mustn’t come a step further,”’ 
said Hannah unwillingly, with an anxious 
glance homewards, for they were on the brow 
of the hill. ‘‘Ma will be sure to see you and 
pester my life out about it.’’ 

She pulled her hand away and with one 
long look into each other’s eyes, the pair sep- 
arated. William retraced his steps toward 
the bridge, for he lived in Freedom, across the 
river, and Hannah hurried anxiously home, 
conscious of having loitered too long by the 
way. 

‘*Did you git my tea paper this time’’’ pip- 
ed a shrill, childish voice as the girl entered 
the low, dark kitchen. Hannah’s eyes were 
too dazzled by the noonday light to distin- 
guish the speaker, but she smiled toward the 
corner whence the voice proceeded. 

‘*Yes, Robbie, I’ve got two big sheets. It 
was all the change there was from the 
things.”’ 

Hannah remembered with a sudden twinge, 
as she spoke, that it cost just two cents to 
mail a letter. She crossed the kitchen to the 
window where the lame child sat before a 
rickety table, littered with pencils, drawing 
studies and unfinished abortive copies, all on 
the coarse, thin paper used for wrapping par- 
cels. 

‘*Ain’t you got that 
Seems to me you don’t try. 
arm?’’ 

‘*T dunno,’’ said the boy, hopelessly, study- 
ing his morning’s failure, and then tearing it 
crossly to atows. 

**IT could see plain enough ’twas wrong, but 
I couldn’t see how. I can’t neverJearn with- 
out a teacher. Oh, dear!’’ 

‘**There, there, don’t cry,’’ said Hannah, 
picking up the scattered bits of paper. ‘*We 
must do the best we can, Robbie, by our- 
selves. Where’s your pa?’’ 

‘*Into the bedroom. Mother’s got a pain in 
her side and she hollered to me to blow the 
horn. He’d just got out to work, too. He’s 
be’n over to Mis’ Judson’s for mustard for a 
plaster.’’ 

‘*We owed her some already,’’ said his sis- 
ter, with a deepening of the lines on her young 
forehead. ‘*She must think we are regular 
beggars. I wish—’’ 

‘*Hannah!’’ called a querulous 
the bedroom. ‘‘Hannah!’’ 

‘*Yes, ma.’’ 

‘*Did you git my cheese?’’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am.’’ 

‘**Toast me some quick. 
gry, and make me some fresh tea. 
git the sugar?’’ 

wcll ha 

‘*Put in two spoonfuls. Hurry up for mer- 
cy’s sake. My throat’s all dryin’ up and my 
side—oh, there’s a pain into it as sharp asa 
knife! I’ve got. the pleurisy coming, I’m sure, 
and you must go right off and see if Ed 
Judson won’t go for Doctor Beers. Hannah, 
don’t burn that cheese. I smell it smokin’, 
and I want my bread toasted even, not all in 
streaks. Do toast enough this time. I’ve got 
to keep up my strength some way. Oh dear, 
dear!’’ 

‘*Will Bennett’s be’n here to see you,”’ 
said Robbie, as Hannah passed him in a hur- 
ried trip to the pantry. ‘‘He said mebbe he’d 
find you over hill; he looked kinder funny. 
I thought he acted as if he wanted to cry. 
Why, Hannah!’’ 

For Hannah, whose broad calm face was as 
the full moon to her crippled, sickly brother, 
looked suddenly as if she wanted to ery, too, 
—if she could find time and a place in which 
to do it. 

**That Bennett feller’s be’n hangin’ 
here half the morning,’’ said Mrs Smith, 
crossly, as her daughter entered with the in- 
valid’s luncheon. ‘‘Help me set up, Hannah. 
Do lift some, can’t you? There Now put 
another piller to my back and cut up that 
toast so I can git at it. 

**{ told your pa it made me 
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my girl could take up with a Bennett when 
there was Ed Judson only waitin’ the chance 
to give you as good a home as any woman in 
Freedom. You can jestinform Will Bennett 
from me that the best thing he can do is to 
keep away from here. Comin’ as bold as 
brass and askin’ to see youin broad daylight! 
1 wish I’d be’n to the door instid of your 
pa.”’ 

‘*T guess you won’t be bothered with him 
again very soon,’’ remarked Hannah, dryly. 
**Come, ma, do eat your dinner before it’s 
cold. I wantto fix somethin’ fur the rest 
of us.’’ 

Mrs Smith groaned 
When the food was all consumed she 
posed herself for her afternoon nap. Han- 
nah, after washing the dinner dishes, went 
out into the backyard and began to plant her 
morning glories. All the while she was 
about it she knew Ed Judson was watching 
her. Edward was plowing in the field that 
adjoined the Smith’s dooryard. Every time 
his fine team turned the corner nearest Han- 
nah, Ed‘s heart throbbed with hope, and as he 
slid past the kneeling tigure at the Hower bed, 
it sank with disappointment, for Hannah 
never once raised her drooping head, and the 
morning glories were watered with a few 
very bitter tears. 

Propinquity, they say, is what does 1t. Un- 
doubtedly it does, usually. In this case, un- 
fortunately, the rule worked backward and 
propinquity undid it. Else why did Han- 
nah’s affections so perversely refuse to alight 
on this desirable perch, and fly off in a wild 
chase to Freedom and poor William Bennett, 
with his homely face and empty purse? 

Ed Judson and Hannah Smith had played 
and squabbled together through their child- 
hood like brother and sister. He had snub- 
bed her, done her sums for her, drawn her to 
school on his sled, made fun of her big feet 
under her short skirts in her overgrown early 
girlhood. Now he most unreasonably had 
fallen in love with her and expected her to 
return this absurd passion. Hannah felt noth- 
ing but surprise, and as time went on and Ed- 
warid’s flame burnt higher for the cold wind 
that blew upon it, she presently grew vexed 
at his persistency. Her mother’s complaints 
made matters worse for Edward. 

**‘A Bennett!’’? groaned poor Mrs Smith, ‘‘a 
Freedom Bennett of all Bennetts!’’ It’s a 
melancholy fact that Bennett is not an aris- 
tocratic name in Freedom, and there was a 
Smith-Bennett feud besides, that dated back 
a generation. Mrs Smith’s groans were more 
excusable than usual. No wonder she could 
not understand it. 

When she finally discovered that William 
was gone to the far west, her spirits improved 
so greatly that she actuaily sat up in bed, 
unsupported by Hannah’s strong arm, and for 
a few weeks Eleazer was confident his wife 
was recovering. By the time William’s first 
letter came she was worse than ever, and the 
presumptuous hope was slain. 

[To be continued. ] 
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For the ‘Fashionably 1 Inclined. 


Corduroy and many other ribbed materials 
are being used a great deal in making up nob- 
by fall suits. 

Some of the prettiest antumn capes are of 
dark brown broadcloth, edged with sable and 
trimmed with brown cord. 

‘*Tea jackets’’ have taken the place of the 
long-time popular silk waists, and are worn 
on similar oceasions. They are made of 
handsome satin or velvets and elaborately 
trimmed with lace and fancy ribbons. 


Roman Afghan--Star Stitch, 


SARAH E. WILC@X. 


This afghan consists of 5 stripes, 3 black 
and 2 Roman. Materials 16 skeins black Ger- 
mantown, 3 skeins garnet, 2 skeins each blue, 
yellow and pink. The colors can be varied 
to suit individual tastes. 

For the middle black stripe make a chain of 
140 stitches, allowing an extra chain over for 
the forward row. Insert the hook into the 
second stitch of chain, draw up a loop, keep 
it on the hook, and draw up a loop through 
each of the following four chain stitches. This 
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gives five loops on the chain, pull threag 
through all tive and make one chain. 

* Put the hook through the small hole form. 
ed by this chain stitch and raise one stitch, 
raise a second loop by inserting the hook in 
the back part of the last tive stitches through 
which the thread was drawn. 

Raise the next two loops on the foundation, 
There are now 5 loops on the hook. Draw 
the thread through all 5 and work 
one chain to complete it; this ends the 24 
star. Repeat from * to end of row, and break 
the wool. 

2d row—Join the wool with two small chain 
stitches. Raise the first chain stitch, then * 
insert the hook through the next, which is the 
small hole in the center of the first star, and 
raise another, finally raise one on the back 
part of the next horizontal stitch. There are 
now three loops on the hook. Draw the yarn 
through all three and tinish with the chain 
stitch. This ends the first star. Insert the 
hook through the hole formed by the last 
chain stitch, and raise one stitch, raise the 
back part of the next stitch, which is the 
last stitch of the star just made, raise the next, 
which should be the center of the star in the 
preceding row, always raise the following 
horizontal stitch from the back part. There 
are now 4 loops on the hook; draw the thread 
through all 4, one chain. This com- 
pletes another star. Repeat from star to end 
of row. Repeat from 2d row 

The middle stripe is 35 stars wide, the other 
black stripes are 30 stars wide (120 stitches), 

The Roman stripe is arranged as follows: 
One row each of pink, blue, garnet, blue, yel- 
low, garnet, pink and7 rows of blue. One 
row each of pink, garnet, blue, yellow, gar- 
net, pink and 7 rows of black.. One row each 
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Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. It speedily relieves irregu- 


larity, suppressed or painful men- 
struations, weakness of the stomach, 
indigestion, bloating, leucorrhca, 
womb trouble, flooding, nervous pros- 
tration, headache, general debility, 
etc. Symptoms of Womb Troubles 
are dizziness, faintness, extreme lassi- 
tude, “don’t care” and ‘‘ want-to-be- 
left-alone” feelings, excitability, irrl- 
tability, mervousness, sleeplessness, 
flatulency, melancholy, or the “ blues,” 
end backache. Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Corrpound will correct all 
this trouble as sure as the sun 
shines. That Bearing-down Feeling, 
causing pain, weight, and backache, is 
instantly relieved and permanently 
cured by its use. It is wonderful for 
Kidney Complaints in either sex. 


EARN A BICYCLE! 


We wish to introduce our Teas, 
Spices, and baking Powder. They 
are good and prices reasonable. 

- Sell 75 Ibs. to earna Bors 

BicycLte; 100 Ibs. for & 
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rder lank. 

W. G. BAKER. Springfield, Mass- 
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of pink, garnet, blue, yellow, pink, garnet, 
plue and 6 rows of pink. One row each of 
plue, pink, garnet, blue, yellow, garnet, 


pink, 8 rows of garnet. Work through these 
coiors 3 times and then work the first seven 
rows of the pattern, making 151 rows all told. 
Juin the stripes with a black and yellow 
twisted cord, and this cord is worked on the 
edge of the outer Stripes. 

To make these direetions quite plain and 
easy to follow, a few suggestions will be giv- 
ep. Exercise care at the beginning and end- 
ing of each row to make the work square. In 
beginning each row after the first, join the 
wool withsc and make 2 chain. Put the 
hook through the first of these chains, and 
raise a Stitch, next raise a stitch through the 
stitch to the right of the eyelet hole in the 
first star of the preceding row. It is best to 
make the first 2 stitches in a star quite short 
and to draw up the last 2 stitches long, and 
on a level with the top of the last made star. 
Hold the work firmly, and gradually draw it 
tight, so the stars in each row may be directly 
over those in the preceding row. After the 
94 row join the wool in the 2d of the two 
chains made at the beginning of the last row. 
In the last.star, after raising a stitch through 
the eyelet of the last star in the last row, 
draw the wool through the back part of the 
last stitch of that star, and cut off, leaving an 
inch in length. In order to make a good edge, 
work along the edge of each stripe inde 
with garnet wool, putting 2 stitches into every 
star. Run the loose ends out of sight on the 
wrong side. Each row should be about 
an inch in depth and the afghan exclusive of 
the fringe 48 inches wide and 74 inches long. 
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Stovepipe Drum. 


L. D. SNOOK. 


Very frequently, the stovepipe from the 


kitchen or sitting-room stove passes through 
an upper bed- 

) room that bya 

| small outlay 


could be coimfor- 
tably warmed 
during winter 
by the use of a 
stovepipe drum 
similar to the 
one at the right. 
It should be 15 


i 


hole through 








inches in dia- 
meter and two 
feet in length, 


with a six-inch 
A damper should 


center. 


the 


be located above the drum at @ and this 
one closed and the one above the stove 
in the pipe opened when it is desired to 


warm the room. Or instead of a drum, six 
pipe elbows placed in the manner shown will 
prove effective and cost no more. 


Rabbits are Good Eating. 
E. M. LUCAS. 


A favorite method is to prepare rabbits in 
imitation of jugged hare. Cleanse the rab- 
bits thoroughly and wash them well. Cut 
into small neat pieces and dredge with flour, 
when fry to a pale brown in hot butter. When 
nicely browned, place in a jar that hasa close 
lid, add an onion stuck with cloves, a lemon 
peeled and cut in half, and a good seasoning 
of salt, cayenne pepper and mace. Cover 
with water, place the lid on the jar, place the 
jar up to the neck in a saucepan of boiling 
water, and let it stew until the rabbit is very 
tender, taking care to keep the water boiling. 
About three hours will be required to cook the 
rabbits. Serve with red currant jelly. 

Curried Rabbit.—Clean the rabbit thorough- 
ly, cut into neat joints. Putinto a stewpan 
with some sliced onions, and a generous piece 
of butter and let them acquire a nice brown 
color. Sift overthe rabbits a tablespoonful 
of flour, and pour over all about 14 pints of 
Water, which must be boiling. Mix 1 table- 
Spoon of curry powder with a little water to 
&@ smooth paste and add to the rabbit, with 1 
tablespoonful of mushroom powder; allow to 
Simmer one hour or more, if the rabbits are 
old, squeeze in the juice of 1 lemon, and serve 
in the center of a dish with an edging of boil- 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


“A cold bath is a good tonic and nerve bracer.” If 
Ivory Soap is used, it is a beautifier as well. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co.. Cin'ti 





ed rice around. A little sour apple 
stewed withthe rabbit in place of 
juice. 

Fried Rabbit.—Choose rabbits with smooth 
and sharp claws, as that denotes they are 
young; should these be blunt and rugged, the 
ears dry and tough, the animalis old. After 
emptying and skinning,wash well in cold wa- 
ter and let soak about } hourin warm water, 


may be 
the lemon 


to which has been added a little vinegar, to 
draw the blood. Cut the rabbit into: neat 


joints, and flour them well. Make some drip- 
pings or butter very hot in a deep frying 
pan, put in the rabbit, and fry a nice brown, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, and a little 
finely minced shallots. Draw the pan to the 
back of the stove and pour over a few spoon- 
fuls of mushroom ketchup, cover closely, and 
let steam a few minutes; then serve. 

Rabbit Pie.—Cut up the rabbit, remove the 


larger bones, and place the animal, with 
a few slices of ham, salt and pepper, a little 
pounded mace and grated nutmeg, in layers 
in adeep dish. Sprinkle over all a little 
flour and pour in about 4 pint of water. Coy- 


er with acrust and bake in a_ well-heated 
oven 14 hours. Should the crust acquire too 
much color, place a piece of paper over it 
to prevent burning. Wher done, pour in at 
the top by means of the hole in the middle of 
the crust, a little good gravy, which may be 


made of the bones of the rabbits boiled with 
water and flavored with onions, herbs and 
spices. 
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A Miniature Pincushion. 
GERTRUDE CRENSHAW. 





When traveling, every woman feels the need 
of a small pincushion for the reception of 
her brooches, lace pins, etc. In the accom- 
panying illustration appears a pretty, dainty 
and not-to-be-soiled pincushion, designed ex- 
pressly for one’s use on such occasions. The 
cushion itself measures 35 inches square and 
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is smoothly covered with black satin. Bright 
cherry-colored crochet silk is used in making 
the ornamental square, which is laced on the 
cushion, as shown in the illustration, with the 
narrowest cherry-colored baby ribbon. Begin 
the square with ten chain joined into a ring. 

1st row—Twenty-four double crochet into 
ring. 

2d row—1 tr, five ch, miss two st, one double 
tr, five ch, miss two st; repeut from the begin- 
ning all around. When finished, there should 





‘We number among our rep- 
resentatives a vast number 
that make big meney work- 
ing for us in spare moments. 
Kindly investigate, particulars free and if you 
desire a Souvenir we will mail a valuable 
sample of our goods in Solid Silver upon receipt 
of (hreetwo cent stamps for postage etc. Address 
Standard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 











be four tr and four double tr, then double 
tr at the corners, thus forming a square. 

3d row—Work one d ¢ into every st, at the 
corners work two dcinto top of double tr. 

4th row—At each side of square, work five 
double tr with two ch between and two st 
missed. At each corner there should be eight 
ch and not any missed. 

5th row—One dc into each st, 
picot at each corner and over three, missing 
two, of the five double tr at each side. The 
picots are formed by making four ch between 
d c over double tr. 
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A Foretaste of What is Comingein Housekeeping 


making a 





Nothing attracted more attention nor was 
more favorably commented upon at the recent 
Illinois state fair than the demonstration 
classes in domestic economy. The work was 
in charge of a committee composed of Mrs 
John M. Palmer, Mrs H. M. Dunlap and Mr 
L. H. Coleman, with Miss E. C. Sickels as 
demonstrator. This committee was appointed 
last winter at the meeting of the state farm- 
ers’ institute association for the purpose of 
presenting at fairs, farmers’ meetings, etc, 
practical methods of improving the farmers’ 
home, especially as to the more careful and 
scientific preparation of foods. A class of 
girls prepared various dishes which were then 
cooked by means of gasoline stoves, electricity 
and the Aladdin oven. The demonstrations 
here were but feeble forecasts of what can 
and will be shown in this line before long. 
The committee labored under many disad- 
vantages and had to battle against prejudice 
and ignorance to secure even the privilege 
of presenting this matter of domestic economy 
to the fair goers, but opposition will disappear 
and the preparation of wholesome and health- 
ful foods will receive the attention and en- 
couragement commensurate with its impor- 
tance. Other states are doing good work in 
this line. Illinois need not be behind them. 





One of Our Advertisers who deserves success 
is \V. G. Baker, dealer in tea and coffee, Spring- 
field, Mass. He delivers his goods by mail 
to every state and territory with great prompt- 
ness and at prices lower than they can _ be’ 
bought in large cities and towns. Young peo- 
ple all over the United States are earning gold 
watches, bicycles and other premiums by sell- 
ing Mr Baker’s tea and coffee. Our readers 
will do well to send for his catalog. 


ec 


Just for Fun. 





Breathless Hunter: I say, boy, did you see 
a rabbit run by here? Boy: Yes, sir. Hun- 
ter: How long ago? Boy: I think it’ll be 
three years next Christmas. 

‘*Mrs Beverly has returned home.’’ ‘‘Have 
you seen her?’’ ‘*No, but I see that Mr Bev- 
erly doesn’t bring the parlor chairs out on the 
porch any more.’’ 


, 


‘*Dora, why do you marry that old widow- 
er?”’ 

‘*To get all the things he promised his first 
wife and never gave her.”’ 
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ABisests sinduutanagy 
A “ Hard mee ” Thanksgiving Dinner. 


Rin = sete’, die 


Five prizes are offered to the good cooks 
among our subscribers and their families, 
for the five best bills of fare for a ‘‘hard 
times’’ Thanksgiving dinner; the first prize 
$5; second prize, $2; three prizes, $1 each; 
total, $10. Good material is wasted often- 
times, at this annual festival, and a meal vir- 
tually as tempting, and just as good, could be 
prepared at less cost. Let our skilled cooks 
plan a dinner for 10 people; one which will 
make the mouth water. Omit turkey, and so 
choose the various dishes as to make the most 
of the produce raised on the farm, by means 
of economical recipes. Here is where the 
skill and ingenuity come into play. The din- 
ner must not be meager or unattractive. 
Have a plenty, and have it good and tempt- 
ing, without undue elaboration or extrava- 
gance. Not the five dinners which cost the 
least, necessarily, will win the prizes, but 
those that are the most attractive and whole- 
some, while showing ingenuity in utilizing 
everyday materials in new and economical 
ways. Forexample, there are preparations 
of meat which are as good as chicken and 
cost less, and the clever housewife can con- 
coct charming desserts from the farm fruits, 
without rich pastry. 

Each competitor inust place her name and 
address at the head of the first sheet, follow- 
ing this with the bill of fare written out in 
tabular form. Then give in detail such rec- 
ipes as are not perfectly familiar. The com- 
peting papers must reach the Cooking Editor, 
at this office, not later than Saturday, Nov 7. 
The names of the prize winners will be an- 
nounced in the isue of Nov 21, and the five 
bills of fare printed. 


Let Each Have Her Say. 


Puzzled Tableris not the only one who 
notices the inconsistences of mothers in deal- 
ing with or training the dear little children. 
Their hearts are as keenly alive to the cross, 
cutting, scolding words as grown-up people’s, 
and when the children are grown and gone, 
the memory of those cross words and impa- 
tient shakings will be no comfort to the lone 
mother at the old homestead. Speak loving, 
encouraging words to the little ones and show 
them the right way, and they will hover 
around the old home much longer than if 
treated harshly.—[ Ethel M. 


True Strong-Mindedness.—I felt 
ping my hands when we read the replies of 


like clap- 


the Kid and C. B. to the letter of J. B. of 
Kansas, who regards common politeness as 
**silly’’ and rejoices that in Kansas, at least, 
the custom of a man’s dofting his hat to wom- 
an is fast dying out. I am inclined to think 
that J. B. must be very young and easily in- 
fluenced, and now, perhaps, considers it a 
mark of strong-mindedness to hold in con- 
tempt the old-established customs that act 
as a safeguard to society. Ifso, by the time 
she is out of her teens she will have sean 
her mistake and be thankful, indeed, that 
the custom which she now considers silly has 
not died out. One of the distinguishing traits 
of civilization is man’s respectful treatment 
of woman. Itis a well-known fact that only 
in Christian nations is woman accorded any 
respect, and the higher the state of Christian- 
ity and civilization the more marked is the 
respectful treatment accorded her. It is not 
the social position of a person, their clothing 
or wealth, that marks a lady or gentleman, 
but their behavior. True politeness consists 
not in form, yet itis the form that gives the 
outward expression of the kindliness, the 
respect and good willin the heart of a lady 
or gentleman, and while forms of politeness 
may and do become such a habit as to be un- 
conscicusly followed, they are nevertheless 
the expressions of respect and good feeling. 
What would .J B. think of her men friends 
if they fail to speak to her? But what is the 
expression ‘‘How do you do?’’ or ‘*Good 
morning’’’ It is merely an old-established 
form or custom voicing the interest of one 
human in another. Would we want to have 
it pass away and meet our friends in silence? 
Hardly. Every thoughtful, womanly woman 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


who has arrived at maturity, no matter how 
strong- -minded she may be, or how devoted a 

‘new woman’’ rejoices in the marks of re- 
spect shown her by gentlemen, and will teach 
her sons to perpetuate it and her daughters to 
appreciate it. Only the thoughtless will ever 
decry it. It is the careless, unstudied expres- 
sion of such sentiments as J. B. offers that have 
caused the term ‘‘strong minded’’ as applied 
to women, to be held in reproach. The true 
strongminded woman, and the genuine new 
woman, are all that is bright, intelligent and 
throughtful, seeking not notoriety or a tearing 
down of society, but a real uplifting and a bet- 
ter ment of home and social life, and rejoice 
everin every mark of respect shown them, and 
regret when careless or thoughtless action of 
would-be followers not understanding the 
true underlying principles which govern their 
actions, causes them to be brought into dis- 
repute, or these customs to be discontinued. 
{Mrs Clara 8S. Everts. 


Shocked.—I was surprised to think that any 


member of the home circle could write an 
article against men and boys raising their 
hats to ladies. In our schools, even the 
kindergarten, that is one of the first things 
thatis being taught to the smail boy,and it cer- 
tainly is one of the first that should be taught. 
I was riding out a few days ago and I met 
three boys. I said good morning,and one lit- 
tle fellow raised his hat and said good morn- 
ing, while the others just bowed. Now the 
raising of that hat raised that boy a large per 
cent in my estimation, while my opinion 
of the other boys was lowered. Boys, always 
raise your hats.—[Matrona. 

Hunt for the Right One.—I am not opposed 
to the reci but am very anxious for the 
literary aed to brighten our corner. Has Mr 
Richardson got lost while hoeing his corn? 
Uncle Reuben, why did not you insert an 
‘fad’’ in your letter? I think it might pos- 
sibly have brought a reply. Isn’t it the hight 
of propriety for the ‘‘lords of creation’’ to 
hunt to the ends of the earth for the right 
one?—{Another One. 

Kansas Culture.—I feel it my duty to saya 
word in regard to tipping the hat. I would 
be very sorry indeed should our friends in 
the east and south conclude from J. B.’s let- 
ter that Kansas men lack refinement. In what 
part of Kansas J. B. lives, I know not. But 
I do know that in northeastern Kansas,in the 
banner counties of the Suntiower state, men 
who are gentlemen, of all classes, raise their 
hats in respect toa lady, just as C. B. in- 
forms us they do in the south. Certainly 
there are true gentlemen who do not, but 
they are exceptions. We claim, and justly, 
every advantage of education and culture in 
the west that our country affords.—[A. 


‘Old and Honorable.”—It is very gratifying 
to me to know that the old and honorable 
custom of tipping one’s hat to a lady has been 
so nobly defended through these columns by 
several persons. If the person who slurred 
the custom did so thinking it would make 
himself or herself popular, they made a great 
mistake. A man who would not thus salute 
a lady acquaintance on the street or elsewhere 
lacks the chivalry of the true gentleman. If 
the custom is ever laid aside in this state, I 
shall say, So much the worse for the manners 
of the commonwealth of Massachusetts.—[Si- 
las Blue. 


Must Speak.—I feel that I must speak in 
behalf of the girl who works out of doors. I 
do not think she is always slouchy, but she is 
healthier, as a general rule. If the woman of 
to-day would take more outdoor exercise and 
not lace so tightly, she would not be so deli- 
cate. If all girls ‘‘kick’’ like Lillian’s ser- 
vant, I fear we bashful boys are doomed to 
remain old bachelors.—| Farmer Boy. 


A Last Resort.—Uncle Reuben struck the 
right note. It always seemed to me that ad- 
vertising for a wife was a man’s last resort, 
: drowning man clinging to a straw, but have 

yatched with considerable interest what was 
pote we on around the Table, and noted the sly 
winks that passed from one to the other, and 
it struck me forcibly that quite a few of this 
exchanging of ideas led to an acquaintance,and 
occasionally to matrimony. But you knowa 
burnt child is afraid of fire, and Uncle Reu- 
ben’s coat fits me exactly (only it is a_ little 
long). But never mind that; it can be made 
shorter and perhaps when the weather gets a 
little frosty and the crops are all secured, I 
may take my gun and dog and let down one 
of those little animals to wrap ‘‘duxy’’ in. 
This female who signs herself Anon must not 
be too rough on Uncle Reuben, for perhaps 
his experience may have justified him in 


giving you the advice he did. Personally, ] 
know of two marriages (one of them of ap 
own aunt) which were not a failure, but ney. 
ertheless, go slow.—|{Uncle Hiram. 


Asked and Answered.—E. A. K.: There ig 
so little demand for flag for reseating chairs 
that few chair manufacturers carry it in stock, 
The easiest way to secure it is to cut it in the 
meadows and dry it undercover. Itis the 
ordinary cat-tail to be found in almost ey ery 
meadow. 

Will someone kindly give in detail the 
method for salting pork down in barrel, so that 
one who has never done it may be sure of suc. 
cess? Also a reliable recipe for curing ham 
and bacon?—[G. T. Ellis. 

Can some of the readers tell me where [I 
can get the song entitled Fair Charlotte, also 
The Atongo islands?—/[ Subscriber. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 

7. BIOGRAPHICAL—This week I will intro- 
duce you to five persons who have been no- 
ted in their time. First we will name an 
American poet and call him (timber and 
praise). His first name was Samuel and he 
died in 1850. Second will be a British poet 
whom we will call (a collection of tents and to 
blossom). His first name was Thoinas and he 
died in 1844. Third is an English lecturer 
whom we will call (fidelity and completely). 
Her first name was Emily and I think she is 
still alive. Fourth, we will call (interven- 
ing and a heavy weight. His first name was 
Arthurand he was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. He died in 1787. The fifth 
one we will introduce as (a grove and to 
abandon). He was an American statesman 
whose tirst name was Levi, who died in 1851. 

anchidaieala 

An army officer meeting a lady who much 
disliked him, said: ‘‘Good evening, miss—. 
You are looking very handsome to-night.”’ 

‘*T wish I could say the same, major.’’ 

**Oh, but you could if you were but to tella 
lie, as I did,’’ was his quick retort. 
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Are You 
Thin? 


Look about you! See for 
yourself! Who suffer most 
from sleeplessness, nervousness, 
nervous dyspepsia, neuralgia, 
despondency, general weak- 
ness? Who are on the edge 
of nervous prostration all th 
time? Those who are thin, 
Opium, chloral, bromides, 
headache powders, only make 
matters worse. Iron and bit- 
ters are only stimulants. To 
be cured, and cured for good, 

ou need a fat-making food. 

ow want new blood, rich 
blood; and a strong nerve- 
tonic. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION of 
Cod-liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites is all this. It feeds the 
tissues, makes rich blood, and 
strengthens the nerves. 


Book about it free for the asking. 


For sale by all druggists at 50c. and 
$3.00. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 














SOLID SILVER 


4cents. This is a Gentleman’s Scarf Pin 
or Ladies’ Stick Pin, two inches long, 
we only show thetop. The double heart 
pis solid sterling silver warranted 925-1000 
tine. Sample by mail Four Cents ia 
Postage Stamps Address 


LYNN & CU., 48 Bond St., New Yorke 





